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The New 


Kashmir Sweaters | 


t frem Kashmir, India, for Parisian society 
f rl as : 

during the time of Napoleon, this wonderfully soft yarn 
has evoived along with fashion, becoming as sportive as 


all outdocrs. Now, for the first time, it is jacquard- 
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yoven. 


A kashmir sweater with animated zigzags (left), $35.00 


(righ?) $35.00 


Jacquard-woven sweater 


These may be worn with kashmir or silk skirts . $22.50 
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Beauty 
with 
economy 





dining-room 


durable and so economical 


for your club 


Syracuse China combines 


to an unusual degree the under hard service that it 

highest standards of beauty has for _ years been _ the 

with economical long-wear- — of most American 
otels. 


ing qualities. Many artis- 
tic patterns. Each one 
applied under the glaze 
which assures permanency. 

The sturdy yet never 
bulky construction of Syra- 
cuse China has proved so 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


58 E. Washington Street 342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


See the special Y.W.C.A. 
and many other attractive 
patterns in this regular line 
at the Syracuse dealer near 
you. Or if you desire some- 
thing more exclusive, ask 
him about a special design. 
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makes the 
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2 separate beds... with the 


lavish comfort of box springs 


For the first time, 2 separate beds, equipped with 2 lux- 
urious, upholstered box springs... have been concealed 
within a handsome day bed. Adds beauty to the finest 
living room. It is opened...with one easy motion. Nu- 
merous models, in wood or metal ends. Also equipped 
with Open Coil or Link Spring. QSold everywhere at 
Furniture and Department Stores. Q Write for Booklet 
ENGLANDER SPRING Bep Co.,; 100 West 32nd Street, New*York 


ENGLANDER 
TWIN-DA-BEDS 





sy Englander Springs .. I win-Da-Beds . . Da-Beds.. Mattresses... Institution Beds .. Hammocks a 
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‘Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


For years there has been a crying need 
for a new system of shorthand—for a really 
modern system, a scientific system—one 
that could be written more RAPIDLY than 
the conventional sigr systems, that would 
be more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 

Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The 
business world has hailed it with enthusiasm. 
Already it is saving time and increasing ef- 
ficiency in offices everywhere Busy executives 
are using it themselves. So are professional men 
and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, public 
speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. 
Experienced stenographers as well as beginners 
are adopting it. It 1s used in the U. S. Army 
and Navy. 


~ dpeedwriting 


You use only the ordinary letters of the al 
phabet—the same A B C’s you have always 
used. Speedwriting is simply a scientific con 
densation of the English language, based on 
your natural habits of speech. 


Quickly learned at home 


No need to memorize a “foreigr language” 
of dots and dashes, hooks and curves. Once 
you understand the simple, scientific principle 
of Speedwriting, you can start using it almost 
at once. Amazing speed is quickly developed 

Speedwriting was originated by Miss Emma 
Dearborn, famous authority on shorthand She 


Columbia Uni- 
Business Institute, Simmons 
University of California 


Send for Free Book 


let us tell you more 
— = about Speedwriting — how 
Speedwriting employers are requesting 
tN wwe their experienced stenogra 
phers to learn it — how 
they are employing begin- 
ners who have studied it 
—how presidents of firms, 
sales managers and other 
4 important executives have 
learned Speedwriting them 
selves, in order to jet 
down their valuable 
thoughts when no stenogra- 


years in_ such institutions as 
versity, Rochester 
College, and the 


siete 





workers are increasing their 


efficiency through Speedwriting. The booklet here of- 
fered will give you detailed information and explain 
fully just what Speedwriting can do for YOU SEND 


FOR IT NOW! 
Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 9857 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


London Office anadian Office 
Transport House, Royal Bank Bldg., 
Smith Sq., Westminster Toronto, Ont. 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept 9857 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I should 
like to receive a copy of your interesting Book- 
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On the FENCE? 


Birth Control, Tabloids, Mexico’s Oil— 
do such subjects find you on the fence? 


Not if you read the FORUM! 


FORUM debaters (and debates are 
a special FORUM feature) argue 
with reckless bias for and against; 
FORUM editors (like all good um- 
pires!) take neither side. Q. E. D., 
your mind’s your own, and so is 
your opinion, nobody makes them 
up for you! 





In the May FORUM 


Demoralization by Instalments? A Debate between Sena- 
tor Couzens and C. C. Hanch, Secretary of the National 
Association of Finance, on the whys and why-nots of in- 
stalment buying. 


Tabu—A Defense of Birth Control. Edward Murray East, 
Harvard scientist, states the case for Civilization versus 
Fecundity. 

From Forum to Forum, Mussolini; The Philadelphia Scan- 
dal, Thomas Raeburn White; Seductive Italy, D. H. Law- 
rence; Spiritual Healing, Dr. Frederick Allen; Could 
Verse Be Worse? John Haldane Blackie; essays and fiction 
by Herbert Ravenel Sass, Clemence Dane, Viola Para- 
dise, Willa Cather. 


FORUM 


40c at any good news stand 


$4.00 by the year 


441 Lexington Avenue ' New York City 


When writing to the Forum, please mention the Woman C1tTIzeN 
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The Cover Picture 
Mary Lyon, Pioneer of 
Women’s Education 


AREFULLY preserved at Mount 
a Holyoke are several old account 

books. The faded ink of those 
pages tells the story of the struggle for 
the higher education of women as typi- 
fied by Mary Lyon, founder of the col- 
lege, more eloquently than man or 
woman has yet written it. One of 
these books records about $27,000 sub- 
scribed by a few more than 18,000 
people in ninety-one towns. There are 
two entries of a thousand dollars 
apiece. There are three of six cents! 
Several $250 donations are recorded, 
many of a hundred, but the bulk of 
the account is made up in sums of fifty 
cents, one dollar, two, three, five. No 
wonder that Mary Lyon with her little 
green velvet money bag was a familiar 
figure about the New England coun- 
tryside between 1833 and 1836. She 
was out at all hours, in all weather, 
to face all sorts of people, many of 
whom were hostile to the idea that 
women needed = anything beyond 
readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic. 

In 1797 Mary Lyon was born in 
Massachusetts, born apparently with 
an unappeasable appetite for learning. 
It was considered an unfortunate at- 
tribute for a woman in those days, if 
not an abnormality. But with sturdy 
persistence Mary Lyon pursued educa- 
tion under all difficulties. She fairly 
fought her way through school, she 
studied, she taught, and she saw other 
women hungering for knowledge as she 
hungered. Most of the popular “sem- 
inaries for young females” of her day 
were silly, inadequate institutions. 
Why not a permanent, endowed school 
that would be to women what Yale 
and Harvard were te men? It was a 
bold idea, but her persistence, her de- 
termination, her fire made that dream 
come true. How tremendous were the 
odds against her the old account books 
testify. 

On a golden day in October, 1837, 
the cornerstone of Mount Holyoke was 
laid. Freedom for women strode a 
long way forward when that New 
England college took tangible form. It 
was to become, as one foreign visitot 
phrased it, a noble school. But it was 
even more than that. It was one of 
those early experiments in radical de- 
mocracy that characterized young 
America: radical because it was an 
institution for women, democratic be- 
cause Mary Lyon—patiently collecting 
pennies in her little green bag—made 
thousands of New Englanders partners 
in her great enterprise. Today her 
magnificent scheme is part of the heri- 
tage of all women in America. 


























For Madame 


Very New Is Tue PRINTED CHIFFON 
Gown [THAT TAKEs To TAILORED LINES 


39,90 


Model WC 281—This two-piece printed chiffon gown 
puts its chic into a colourful flower print that uses a two 
tone banding in solid colour sheer crepe to match 
the vestee. Made over a flesh colour silk crépe slip. 


Mapame’s Gown SHOP 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FirtH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, by FRANKLIN S1mon & Co., INc. 
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Lady Muriel Paget 


OR three years Lady Muriel Paget, 


of England, saw Russia in the 


agonies of war and _ revolution. 
Saw, and shared as one in the thick of 
the suffering. 
had built up a chain of hospitals and 
dressing-stations which she herself head- 
ed. During these stormy days Lady 
Muriel witnessed endless horrors and 
looked death in the face many times. 
True, the British nursing uniform was 
always perfect protection against delib- 
erate violence—Lady Muriel has more 
than one story to tell of confronting a 
revolver that was not fired when its 





For in those years she 


owner saw her garb. But sudden mobs, 
flood, shellfire, street 
knew nothing of uniforms, and Lady 
Muriel encountered them all. It is easy, 
sensing her serene poise, to realize how 
she met them, and to understand why 
the Bolsheviks agreed, when she asked 
them. to stop firing on her hotel while 
she went in for her property. 

Some 60,000 wounded passed through 
her hospitals before she left in 1918— 
to carry child welfare work into Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Latvia and Rumania. 
Twice she has been back to Russia, the 
second time just last fall, on the express 


fighting—these 


invitation of the Soviet Government, to 
study the welfare work done in the in- 
tervening years at Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. Naturally her observations 
covered far more than that, and it is a 
bird’s-eye view of the Russia she saw 
which she gives us here—except for 
politics, from which as a hospital worker 
she was of course aloof. Lady Muriel 
is no friend to the present government's 
pclicies, but she is deeply devoted to the 
Russian people. With her husband, Sir 
Richard Paget, a scientist, she has re- 
cently visited this country, lecturing on 
Russia and the Baltic states. 
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Times Wide World 


East meets West in Moscow where Cross and Crescent surmount the blue and gold, rose and lavender, yellow and green domes of the Kremlin 


Glimpses of Modern Russia 


An Englishwoman Who Saw Russia During War and Revolution Re- 
visited Moscow and Leningrad Ten Years Later and Tells 


of Everyday Life as It Ts 


By Muriet Pacer 


Lived There 


Today 


rare because they cost so much—Russia 
has imposed a heavy tariff on imports, 
except raw material and machinery, be- 


OUR years after I left Rus- neither very well nor very badly, their 
sia I went back to revisit the clothes being either remnants of old 
country which I had last seen days or made of material manufactured 


in the early days of the Bol- in the country. Imported clothes are cause she has not sufficient exports to 
shevik revolution. My justify further imports. As a re- 
special mission was to study the sult, an overcoat imported from 


welfare work that had been car- 
ried on especially in Moscow and 
Leningrad, and besides that to ob- 
serve the social conditions, the de- 
velopments, among a people for 
whom I had learned to care deep- 
ly. My concern was not with 
politics, but with the daily life of 


abroad costs about $100—a doc- 
tor’s salary for two months. 

The streets of Leningrad gave 
me a different impression—and a 
sharper emotion, for Leningrad 
had been the center of our hospital 
activities during the war and revo- 
lution, and the place was full of 
memories. The brilliant court and 


to the great mass of the Russian peo- 

in- ple. diplomatic life of the city I had 
in- Arriving in Moscow, I noticed known was dead. But the same 
ns a great change for the better in the crowds of workmen, peasants and 
sa general appearance of the streets Jews filled the streets and markets 
aw since my last visit. The houses as before. The thin, golden 
‘or had been repaired and_ painted. church-spire was glistening in the 
er People looked fairly well nourish- sunshine on the banks of the Neva, 
iel ed. Food, I found, was plentiful but instead of the old national 
t’s and not expensive, and the Rus- anthem the carillon of bells in the 
he sian people have always eaten less fortress of Peter and Paul clanged 
Sir than we do in America and Eng- out the tune of the Third Inter- 
re- land. The majority of the people national. In the market on 
on were hurrying along as if intent Sunday morning were the same 





on bitsiness. They were dressed 





displays of icons, cheap jewelry, 










































From Moscow River one may look back at the ancient Kremlin, at golden 
domes catching the sun, and grim walls in whose shadows so many have died 


Below (©Ewing-Galloway)—Leaders of the present Russian government 
dream of the time when radio and electricity will reach even such isolated 
peasant farms as this one, high in the mountains of the Caucasus 


objets d'art—with the difference that 
some of the sellers were those who had 
known far better days and were now 
selling their own treasures. Life is very 
hard here for o!d people and for those 
without regular employment, and when 
the sale of their treasured possessions is 
finished the future must indeed be a 
nightmare. Leningrad seemed to me 
tragic because it had fallen from a high 
to a very low estate—from the sparkle 
and gayety of a royal capital to a thread- 
bare city without even the dignity of the 
present governmental activities, since 
Moscow is the capital. 


OTH in Moscow and in Lenin- 
B grad I interviewed officials of the 
Ministries of Health and Educa- 

tion. I visited hospitals, schools, infant 
welfare centers and other institutions. 
One of the most acute problems for such 
agencies in Russia is that of the “wild 
children.” At one time, as a result of 
war, famine and revolution, there were 
as many as two million homeless orphans 
wandering about the country. They 
lived during the summer in the towns, 
and when the cold weather came migrat- 


ed south, like the birds. 
Today it is estimated that 
there are still about 300,- 
000, and that about 80,- 
OOO of these were in 
Moscow last autumn. In- 
stitutions are absorbing 
them by degrees, but they 
are still a tremendous 
problem. Securing suit- 
able people to handle 
them is as urgent as the 
building of homes, for it 
takes great tact and pa- 
tience and a knowledge 
of psycho-therapeutics to 
tempt these children back 
to ordinary civilized life 
after they have led the 
wild life of fhe streets. 
Most of these ‘“profes- 
sionally homeless’  chil- 
dren have spent one to 
seven years of wild life. 
They seek shelter at the 
stations, in old asphalt 
boilers, and sleep on door- 
steps or in refuse boxes. 
For the most part they 
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steal their food and drugs. Perhaps ten 
per cent of them drink and take cocaine. 
“Having snuffed cocaine, you become 
more brave, you are no more hungry, 
you feel so happy’—so one of them ex- 
plained the habit. Imagine hundreds of 
children, cold and hungry, craving love 
and care, finding their happiness only 
through a sniff of powder, unconscious 
ot the inevitable coming horrors of de- 
spondency and hallucination. The Min- 
istry of Health is trying to treat these 
tragic narcotic children, but the lack of 
funds is hampering. In one home I saw 
twenty-six narcotic boys in charge of a 
woman doctor—boys small for their age 
but very intelligent and keen, their wits 
sharpened by necessity. 

Another woman doctor, a very re- 
markable one, is at the head of the sec- 
tion that deals with the health of mother 
and child up to the age of six. She is 
responsible for a very complete and ad- 
mirable permanent exhibit illustrative 
of the health of women and children. 
Several large rooms are devoted to this 
purpose, and here are educational posters 
painted by the best artists, together with 
medical, surgical and dietetic exhibits. 
Wax figures portray with almost horri- 
ble reality every form of childish skin 
disease, and statistics of every descrip- 
tion are graphically displayed. Thou- 
sands of people visit the exhibition, in- 
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cluding representatives of the children’s 
hygiene committees from the various 
schools. This exhibit is of great educa- 
tional value because of the general il- 
literacy of the people; printed health 
pamphlets are far less effective than this 
direct appeal to eye and imagination. 
The present policy of reconstruction 
in Russian hospitals and homes, instead 
of attempting to bring all institutions up 
to modern standards, concentrates on 
producing one or two model establish- 
ments. These are shown to interested 
visitors from all over the country, with 
a view to stimulating local effort to im- 
prove the general standard. At the 
present time, theretore, it is possible to 
see extreme contrasts of old and new 
technique. I am not sure that this meth- 
od is a bad one, in a country where 
eighty per cent of the population is il- 
literate and where graphic methods are 
possibly the best. form of propaganda. 


HE housing problem in Russia is 

acute, especially in Moscow, 

where there has been a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war, 
and a twenty per cent decrease in hous- 
ing accommodation. Nine square feet 
per head is the official space allotment, 
and for this two per cent of the wages 
is charged as rent. Certain classes, how- 
ever, are allowed to have space in pro- 
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1 view of the Cathedral of Christ Our Saviour, Moscow's largest church 


Below (© Ewing-Galloway)—Bells of the stern old Fortress of St. Peter and 

St. Paul now clang out the International, instead of the old national anthem 

of earlier days. The slender gold spire of Peter-Paul Cathedral rises over 
the church where most of the Romanoffs were buried 


portion to what they can 
pay. There are: terrible 
cases of overcrowding 
where several families 
have to share a room. To 
be sure, this is not a new 
phenomenon. One of the 
demands as long ago as 
the strike of 1905, for in- 
stance, was that married 
families should be allow- 
ed a room to themselves. 

The acuteness of the 
housing problem in some 
degree acts as a deterrent 
to legalized marriage, be- 
cause of the difficulty in 
getting space. On _ the 
other hand, it sometimes 
holds people back from 
divorce because of the dif- 
ficulty of dividing the 
space. Divorce is easy, 
though costly. It is pos- 
sible for either husband 
or wife to obtain a di- 
vorce through a_ simple 
statement of a wish for 
it, without the other party 


being so much as notified. However, 
those who seek the divorce are obliged 
to contribute a weekly allowance to the 
injured party, whether man or woman. 
If there is a question of two or three 
men being the father of a child, the rich- 
est of the possible fathers has to support 
it. Naturally, this ease of divorce means 
that in many cases the man escapes his 
obligations altogether. 


ADIO is a new factor which is 
bound to improve Russian life. 


By this means it is possible to 
transmit information, amusement, music 
and education without the medium of 
reading or writing—pleasures and inter- 
ests formerly unknown have _ been 
brought into the lonely lives of people 
living miles from civilized centers. For 
three hours a day a peasants’ paper is 
read over the radio from Moscow, and 
fully two-thirds of the time is devoted 
to educational material of immense value 
in acquainting the hearers with modern 
methods of agriculture and world mar- 
ket conditions. 

A social-economic phase of life in 

(Continued on page 39) 











1 very young mother thought it would be quite too cunning if she could borrow the stork 
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for her baby’s christening party 


“The Customer Is Always Right” 


Is She? The Relater of These Incidents Has for Many Years Superintended 
the Installation of a Certain Device in Department Stores Throughout the 
Country. She Has Thus Had Unusual Opportunities for Observation in Shops 
Where Women Are the Chief Patrons. Here Are Some Things She Has Seen 


HO is it that pays 

for the extravagant 

demands made 

upon the retail 

merchants of the 
country by the women shoppers, 
the disbursers of household 
moneys’ Somebody must pay. 
Now and then the bankruptcy 
court and the receivers’ sales 
give the answer. Sometimes it 
is heard in the universal growl 
of the persistent dearness of 
things. 

For example: Who paid for 
the “service” on Miss Arling- 
ton’s wedding dress? I hap 
pened to be in the manager’s 
office of a leading Brooklyn de- 
partment store, which we will 
call Bonbright’s, on the day the 
Arlington case reached its cli- 
max. Mrs. Arlington did not 
find the immediate cost of her 
daughter's wedding dress in 
creased by the incident, but 


As told to ANNE O’HAGAN 


Drawings by Helen E. Hokinson 











“My hushand did not like me in this hat” 


some one must have paid. Who 
was it? 

The Arlingtons live down at 
the eastern end of Long Island 
at, let us say, East Hebron. 
They have a charge account at 
Bonbright’s. In  Bonbright’s 
dressmaking department Miss 
Arlington’s wedding dress was 
composed, or created, or what 
ever is done to a wedding dress 
of distinction. Eight days be- 
fore the ceremony it was safely 
delivered to the Arlington house 
in East Hebron by the store’s 
thrice-a-week — country-district 
motor service. 

At break of day on the Fri- 
day before the wedding, which 
was scheduled for Monday, a 
frenzied Mrs. Arlington had 
Bonbright’s dressmaking depart- 
ment on the telephone. She re- 
lated that Miss Arlington, de- 
fiant of ancient superstition, had 
been showing her wedding dress 
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to a friend who was not coming to her 
wedding. And superstition had promptly 
justified itself. Something had, by dia- 
bolic mischance, been spilled. 


office I happened to be at the moment 
of this long-distance talk, express to 
Mrs. Arlington what it thought of her? 


11 


“213 West Hortter Street, German- 
town,” recites the housekeeper who has 
just purchased two dozen huck towels 

and a dozen bath towels in a 





The front was ruined. Bon- 
bright’s would have to—it 
must—it simply must! 

Of course, the head of 
the dressmaking department 
agreed. A wedding is a 
wedding, and no corporation 
is so soulless as to deny that 
the regular revolution of the 
earth round the sun must, if 
necessary, be altered for a 
bride. Mrs. Arlington 
motored miles to catch a 
train for Brooklyn, ninety 
miles away, and herself de- 
posited the gown with the 
head of the dressmaking de- 
partment. A hundred times 
she repeated: “The wedding 
is at four o’clock Monday. 
Four o’clock, four o’clock.” 
A thousand times she said: 
“You will get it back on 
time. You will, you will?” 

“Absolutely. Put your 
mind at rest. We will be- 
gin work on it at once. It 
will go out to the storehouse | 
for Eastern Long Island to- | 
morrow afternoon and will | 
be delivered to you the first 
thing Monday morning. I 
will see to it personally.” 

Monday morning, by ten 
o'clock, the dressmaking de- 
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Philadelphia shop. She has 
forgotten that last month she 
moved from 213 West Hort- 
ter Street, Germantown, to 
304 Willow Street, Merion. 
Multiply her by fifty or five 
hundred; multiply her single 
instance of forgetfulness ‘into 
five or ten instances; and see 
what sum the united depart- 
ment stores of a large city 
must allow for the correction 
of just that single, simple, 
casual error. 


VERY sstore all over 
K the country knows the 

foresighted army of 
C. O. D. shoppers who never 
run the slightest risk of los- 
ing something they might 
possibly want, but who have 
everything which momen- 
tarily appeals to them sent 
home, only to refuse to re- 
ceive the goods when deliv- 
ered. This is a class so 
numerous that in at least one 
city — Pittsburgh —the de- 
partment stores became co- 
operators in the determina- 
tion to eliminate it, instead 
of remaining competitors in 
the suicidal effort to keep it. 
A deposit was required with 
every C. O. D. order, and 

















partment was summoned to 
the telephone. The dress 
had not yet arrived. Mrs. 
Arlington was soothed, told 
not to be alarmed; the truck with the 
dress aboard had started from Brooklyn 
Saturday afternoon, had Sundayed in the 
Eastern Long Island warehouse and was 
now doubtless approaching East Hebron, 


‘its first port of call. 


Mrs. Arlington shrieked: “East 
Hebron? EAST Hebron? But—”’ 

When the lines were disentangled it 
was learned that the wedding was to 
take place, not in the house of Arlington 
pere, in East Hebron, but in the more 
commodious, more distinguished, an- 
cestral home of the Arlingtons, in grand- 
father’s house, at West Hebron Heights, 
eleven miles nearer Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Arlington, in her agitation on Friday, 
had neglected to mention this fact at 
Bonbright’s. 


T that point in the tragedy some 
Sister Anne, watching the road 
from a tower window, came calling out 
to the frantic mother of the more frantic 
bride that Bonbright’s truck had just 
careened down the road at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour, and that it would 
be over the edge of Montauk Point long 
before the hour set for the wedding. 
Did Bonbright’s, in whose manager’s 


A thousand times she repeated—‘The wedding is at four o'clock, 
four o'clock. 


You will get it back on time? 


Did it advise her to have her daughter 
married in a going-away frock? Did it 
tell her to take a taxi to East Hebron 
on the chance that the wedding dress 
would be left at her own house there? 
Not at all. In two minutes the store 
had reassured all the high contracting 
parties. It would, by telephone, au- 
thorize a swift motorcycle from the 
garage nearest the scene of the disaster 
to chase the delivery wagon, regardless 
of speed laws, to overtake it and to con- 
duct it personally back to West Hebron 
Heights. And all was done according 
to promise, the bride’s reason was saved, 
and Bonbright’s. reputation for service 
was upheld. Somehow, the bill was paid 
—perhaps by the raising of the percent- 
age of profit necessary to meet “over- 
ead.” Certainly Mrs. Arlington did 
not pay for it—she was sure, she said, 
that she was not to blame! 

This is an extreme but not a unique 
instance of the casualness of customers 
in regard to their addresses. Like brides 
who thoughtlessly give their maiden 
names, women who have lived long in 
one place and have lately moved to an- 
other, are apt casually to give their old 
addresses. 


You will?” 


there was great indignation 
among the ladies accustomed 
to return to Jones’s_ the 
sweaters, skirts and stockings they had 
ordered because later in their shopping 
they had discovered “specials” in these 
garments at Brown’s, White’s, or 
Black’s. They protested, with some de- 
gree of truth, that they, cash customers, 
were being discriminated against; 
weren’t charge customers allowed to re- 
turn goods constantly? 

And, of course, it is undeniable that 
the return of charged goods is quite con- 
scienceless, even on the part of women 
who consider themselves highly upright 
members of the community. 

“My husband did not like me in this 
hat,” they say with bland regret, but 
entire finality. 

“But, Mrs. Dash, you know that, for 
hygienic reasons, we don’t allow the 
return of hats,” objects the head of the 
millinery section. 

“Well, I simply shan’t keep it. You 
can put a new lining in, if you are so 
very particular, though I must say I 
think it a perfectly absurd rule. I could 
try on all the hats in the shop, and your 
‘hygienic reasons’ would not prevent 
your trying them on a dozen more peo- 
ple. Anyway, I shan’t pay the bill.” 
(Continued on page 43) 





The Edgewood School at Greenwich, Connecticut, is probably the best known of Mrs. Johnson’s Northern schools 





‘The Marietta Johnson Idea 


Schools Where Work and Play Are So Cunningly Intermingled 
That Children Absorb Knowledge Without Effort, Learn- 
ing What They Need, As They Need It 


F you want to sound like a true 

initiate among the “progressives” 

ot education, murmur knowingly 

the name of Marietta Johnson. 

For she is pioneer, prophet, and 
demonstration center for the people who 
believe that ‘‘education is identical with 
growth,” and who are sure that de- 
veloping the latent abilities of a child is 
better for him than stuffing him with 
extraneous information. 

Fairhope, Alabama, is the bubbling 
experiment station where youngsters 
from six to twenty years old demonstrate 
various stages of growth under Mrs. 
Johnson’s theories. The Edgewood 
School at Greenwich, Connecticut, is 
probably the best known of her North- 
ern schools, and the Manhasset Bay 
School at Port Washington, Long 
Island, is her youngest fledgling. <A 
dozen other private schools from Cape 


By Mi_prep ADAMS 





Mrs. Marietta Johnson, who believes that 


“education is identical with growth” 





Cod to the Golden Gate bear witness to 
her inspiration and her unflagging en- 
thusiasm, and public school officials in 
the most enlightened cities are experi- 
menting with her methods and trying to 
adapt them to the larger groups of 
children they must handle. 

Marietta Johnson is a vivid visionary, 
a warmly lovable prophet of a cause. 
She speaks of things dreamed of afar, 
and brought near for the glory of your 
children, and as you listen you catch fire 
from that glowing voice, and burn with 
the desire to make these dreams come 
true. Her face is mobile, warmed with 
charm and humor, and lit with an all- 
embracing love of humanity. 

One winter night she sat deep in a 
cushioned arm chair before a wide fire, 
and told the story of her “conversion” to 
what was to become her life work. 

“T was teach‘ng in a normal school 
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in the Middle West,’”’ she began. “I 
was young and full of enthusiasm for my 
protession, and sure that the hope of 
democracy lay in universal education, 
and that I was helping to build a better 
world. I wanted to give the children 
as much as they could pos- 
sibly do, and I was work- 
ing out new ways of 
teaching whereby they 
could get through four 
First Readers in three® 
months.” 

She shook her head 
with a shamefaced smile. 
“Tt was a fine example of 
the factory system at its 
worst,” she confessed. 
“Of course I didn’t know 
any better then, but just 
the same, it makes me feel 
like a criminal every time 
I think of it. 


4 NE day my 
superintende n t 


handed me a 


thick red book, and 


minds and laming their emotions, and 
that the entire system under which I 
taught went directly contrary to the 
natural needs of the child. 

‘TI determined then and there to do no 
more teaching until I knew more about 
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and the town asked me to start a free 
kindergarten. I jumped at the chance, 
and began a series of new experiments 
with a handful of children, including my 
own small son, as material. It was just 
such a chance as I had dreamed of.” 


HAT the 

modest beginning of 

an educational ex- 
periment which has. at- 
tracted the interest of the 
whole country. It was 
twenty years ago that 
Marietta Johnson started 
the School of Organic 
Education at Fairhope, 
with that single kinder- 
garten group. Classes 
were added from year to 
year as the children grew, 
until now there has de- 
veloped a complete system 
of primary, grammar and 
secondary _ schooling, 
capped by a two years’ 
training course for teach- 
ers, for whom the demand 


was 


said: ‘Unless education is far greater than the 
shifts its course to con- oe supply. 
form with these discov- These little children at the Port Washington school are provided with To Fairhove come all 


eries, it Can not expect to 
hold the attention of the 
best of you young teachers.’ I was 
startled, and a bit appalled, but I took 
the book home and read it. It was Op- 
penheim’s “Development of the Child,” 
and it changed my entire scheme of 
thinking and teaching. 

“T discovered that I had been forcing 
children ’way beyond their powers, that 
I had practically been maiming their 





projects that keep their small bodies in healthy action 


children, and for several years I worked 
and studied, trying to find out what 
children needed, and what sort of en- 
vironment would make for their finest 
growth. 

“In 1907 the chance came to put some 
of my new theories into practice. That 
year we—my husband, my two babies 
and I—moved to Fairhope, Alabama, 











sorts of people interested 

in new  schools—profes- 
education from John Dewey 
down, teachers dissatisfied with tradi- 
tional ways, parents eager to see for 
themselves these improvements on the 
methods which prevailed when they 
themselves wriggled at hard school 
desks. Some of them make it a goal for 
short pilgrimages, others settle in town 
for the winter, to subject David or Joan 


sors of 


A critical audience watching a puppet play for which they themselves, after writing the play, designed stage, dolls, and costumes 








to at least one term of experiment. 
One of the first things they notice is 
that the Fairhope children (and this is 
true wherever Mrs. Johnson’s theories 
are at work) have 
no trace of that 
searing sel f-con- 
sciousness whose 
scars many an 
elder still bears. 


afl be H : ‘ 
do t 
pay any 
attention at all to 
visitors,’ one par- 
ent marveled. “I 
was hesitant about 
going into classes, 
remembering how 
I used to loathe 
strangers, but the 
children scarcely 
seemed to know | 
was there. They 
were too busy, and 
too interested. 
When I ventured 
to ask one lad a 
question, he = an- 
swered it without 
the slightest trace 
of shyness. He 
took it for granted 
that I had asked because I wanted to 
know. I was a fellow enthusiast, and 
he was willing to share his interest. 
Then he went back to work.” 

Fairhope is a free school, supported 
by the community and asking no tuition. 
Small of plant and modest of equipment, 
it is rich in experimental enthusiasm and 
the qualities that make for fine human 
development. Its students are drawn 
from the town and the countryside, and 
are a representative cross-section of aver- 
age childhood. For these reasons, the 
things it does are well within the reach 
and the range of interest of any public 
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school progressive enough to try them. 

The children make new equipment as 
they need it, and in the making they 
learn, for one of Mrs. Johnson’s basic 





This photograph and the upper one 


Painting at Port Washington is at once a serious and a joyous business 


in the old adage that 


beliefs is phrased 
So she 


one learns best by experience. 
sets her children at making things— 
modeling in clay, carpentering, building 
playhouses, fashioning the settings and 
the costumes for games and plays which 
they invent. And on the way and in the 
midst of this ‘‘playing’”’ she teaches them 
arithmetic, so that they shall be able to 
measure and to cempute, history that 
their plays may have the proper back- 
ground, geography that they may know 
where their materials come from, and 
reading and writing that they may go to 
books for information contained only 
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there, and then impart it in clear and 
concise English to their fellows. 

Of course all this does not occur in a 
single year or a single class, but in sub- 
stance it is the way 
her work  pro- 
gresses. Little 
children are pro- 
vided with projects 
that keep their 
small bodies in 
healthy action, let 
them move around 
treely, and do not 
demand too fine 
co-ordination or 
too long concentra- 
tion. Games and 
folk dancing sup- 
plement carpentry 
and modeling and 
nature study, and 
develop good phy- 
siques and muscu- 
lar control as well 
as stimulating and 
feeding that natu- 
ral curiosity which 
is the thing that 
makes education 
possible—a nd_ so 
difficult to manage. 

Books she 
would ban until 
eight years old. And so 
skilfully is her program planned that 
the children are busy with concrete 
things up to the point where they feel 
the imperative need for the knowledge 
that is in a book. 


a , then,” one enthusiastic par- 
ent reported, “they learn to 
read almost at once, and in 
three months’ time: they are reading in- 
telligently, fluently, and with understand- 
ing and appreciation, things that under 
the old system are meant for children 
(Continued on page 40) 
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children are 





A geography class in the 


Alabama school 


has been studying Hawaii and graphically illustrates the native costume 
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“This Wicked Young Generation” 


Adept at the Fine Art of Shocking, but Frank, Honest, 
Courageous and Ever Ready to Pay the VW ell-Known 
Piper and Tip Him Generously Into the Bargain 


T was at a coming-out party at 

Sherry’s a number of years ago 

that a dance known as the Grizzly 

Bear first hit New York. The 

Paul Whiteman of his day saved 
his grizzly brand of music till after the 
chaperons had all gone home. Then he 
broke it out. 

The effect on decorous two-steppers 
was instantaneous. All the dance re- 
quired was that you go into a clinch 
with the fair lady and stagger. Every- 
body learned to stagger with ease. Faces 
flushed, eyes glazed, mouths working, 
they staggered. The famous million- 
dollar chandelier rocked. 

Interesting dance if you performed. 
Not particularly inspiring if you looked 
on. The dance was supposed to have 
been invented by. drunken sailors on the 
Barbary Coast—before the earthquake. 
It looked it. 

However, the Younger Generation of 
that day did not moralize noticeably 
about the dance. ‘They were just as 
matter of fact about it as the Y. G. is 
now: 

“New dance—can you do it? 

try.” 
The papers had quite a lot to say the 
next day—‘Menace to Morals,” etc. 
All the out-finessed chaperons were 
shocked. The Y. G. was a little puzzled 
about the uproar. 


Let's 


“Just a New Dance” 


¢¢ FY UST a new dance,” they said. 
Accused of wickedness, they 
were caught off guard for a 
second. They hadn’t thought of that. 
But on some consideration the idea 
obviously had a kick. 

“Yes, it is rather wicked, that’s why 
we liked it,” remarked some with wide- 
eyed nonchalance. Tears, recriminations 
—“Now you must promise me,” .etc. 

“Well, everybody’s doin’ it,” they 
concluded, and sauntered on to the next 
german. 

Perhaps some of them are “worried 
mothers” now. But it is a safe bet they 
have completely forgotten the incident. 

Which particular Younger Genera- 
tion was that? Oh, who cares? Any- 
way it was before this poor old war that 


By A Man A Very LITTLE OLDER 


is being blamed for so much. Male and 
female offenders at propriety who were 
yelling in their perambulators the day 
of the Armistice coolly allude to the 
War as the cause of their downfall. 





“My Children, Too!” by a dis- 
tressed and horrified mother ap- 
peared in our March issue. In 
April, through “one a little 
older,” the younger generation 
—feminine—gave its answer. 
Now a man, “just a little old- 
er,” has consented to give his 
view of his younger friends 





War and downfall are usually both 
myths. 

Of course seventeen-year-old men of 
the world who had witnessed the début 
of the Grizzly Bear did not offer gin 
in hip flasks to their partners between 
dances. But some of them blew into 
Jack’s after their partners were safely 
home, drank a concoction known as a 
Mamie Taylor and bought sloe-gin fiz- 
zes for such other damsels as they found 
present. Some of these young men 
are now “worried fathers.” ‘They, too, 
have forgotten. 


Man-of-the-W orldliness 
CCORDING to his lights the 


average man is likely to suit his 

actions and manner to what he 
conceives the lady whom he happens to 
be entertaining expects of him. Of 
course he sometimes makes terrible social 
blunders trying to strike a happy aver- 
age. But no one could be more down- 
cast than he when that happens. 

The wilder and more hard-boiled the 
youth may seem, the more likely it is 
that his knees are shaking lest he seem 
to fail in man-of-the-worldliness. It is 
not, of course, a laudable ambition, but 
prevalent—very prevalent. 

A boy in his first dinner coat once met 


a crony on the way home from a dance. 

“Have a good time?” asked the buddy 
in mufti. 

“You bet I did,’’ crowed the elated 
youth. “And what’s more, I took that 
blonde girl from Memphis home from 
the party.” 

“Did she let you kiss her?” demanded 
the other boy. ‘“‘She’s quite some kid, 
you know.” 

The boy in the tuxedo flushed with 
shame, but it was mercifully dark. He 
had not even tried to kiss the girl from 
Memphis! It hadn’t even entered his 
head, and if it had he wouldn’t have 
dared. This would never do! He tot- 
tered on the edge of abject confusion, 
then pulled himself together. “Aha, 
that would be telling,” quoth he with a 
cynical wink, and sauntered on home, 
Don Juanly. Of course the next time, 
though he fumbled a little, he bade the 
girl from Memphis good night with a 
passionate embrace. 


W ar—W hich War? 


HEN did this happen? Yester- 
\ \ day ; the day Pershing rode down 

Fifth Avenue at the head of the 
First Division; the night Jenny Lind 
sang in Castle Garden; the day Lord 
Howe evacuated New York; the after- 
the Colossus of 


noon they unveiled 
Rhodes. 
War—which war? 





A patient series of interviews with 
young men about town would confirm 
or disprove this statement depending on 
the prevalent momentary mood of the 
aforesaid Y, M. A. T.—and the creduli- 
ty of the interviewer. 

“These women, they’re all alike,” says 
the bored young man of fitteen at the 
wheel of a Packard (which father thinks 
is in the garage). “Tell ’em they’ll have 
to get out and walk, and they'll treat 
you right. You have to be rough.” 
Then he may go home and cry because 
some goddess of the moment is suspect- 
ed of having kissed the Smith boy at a 
prep school fraternity dance. 

“Personally, I don’t go in for neck- 
ing,’ says the Freshman at college, 
haughtily. “But of course it’s easy 
enough.” He may have left a trail of 
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broken hearts and mussed bobs from 
Cambridge to Birmingham—or he may 
be smitten with palsy at the sight of a 
rouged knee. There is no telling from 
what he says. 

“Ah, but what they do,” says the ear- 
nest investigator. ‘The things they do!” 
Well, what do they do? 

You stumble unexpectedly into a 
studio party—practically no lights at all, 
flickering fire, slight odor of gin. The 
shaft of light from the opened door il- 
lumines a scene of dire confusion—fran- 
tic scramblings, half-recumbent forms 
rising hastily, startled young faces. The 
horror-stricken intruder murmurs abject 
apologies with a feeling that Anthony 
Comstock must be spinning in his grave. 

“Come in,” a flustered host stammers. 
“I know you'll think we’re nuts, but 
we're running off some movies back- 
ward on the ceiling. Lie down and join 

” 


us. 
Idiotic Infants Exaggerate 


HIS sounds quite insane, of 

course. But it is not half so insane 

as some of the things older people 
are imagining about equally senseless and 
innocent things. And of course natural 
human perversity leads the idiotic in- 
fants to exaggerate their reminiscences 
for the benefit of their shocked elders. 
Half the time they are simply kidding 
the more wicked imaginations of the 
older generation. And their elders swal- 
low these infants’ indictments of them- 
selves, add voluminously to them and 
howl to the moon. How about their 
own youth in the nineteen hundreds, 
the nineties, the eighties ? 

It ought to be obvious that young peo- 
ple right now are no worse and no better 
than the generations stretching endless- 
ly behind them, of folk who in their 
day, too, were the “wicked younger gen- 
eration.” 

Things happen. Things have always 
been happening and always will. The 
things the shocked author of “My Chil- 
dren, Too!” heard are doubtless all true. 
She really didn’t make her story half bad 
enough. Now that we’re felling stories, 
I could tell—but what’s the use? Why 
put all the shocking tales about any 
group of people all together in one 
place? There was a medieval writer 
who once did an amazing “Elmer 
Gantry” of the College of Cardinals. 
It made everybody sit up and take no- 
tice, but nobody thought of citing it as 
a social document. 

Neither are the good things said about 
the Younger Generation half good 
enough. A generation that is as frank 
and honest and courageous as this one 
can not be too severely attacked by the 
generations that spent half their energy 
keeping their mistakes from the light 
of day. Say that this new generation 
of bad young people all act on occasion 
like gilded idiots. Say that the usual 


consequences attend their idiocies. You 
must also say that they show an almost 
indecent willingness to face the music. 
‘They pay the well-known piper and tip 
him generously into the bargain. 

One thing can be said about almost 
all these young people of no matter what 
hackground. And somehow it doesn’t 
seem to have been said about them yet. 
They show an almost fanatic desire to 
keep their good deeds dark and to broad- 
cast their shortcomings to the four 
winds. 

It may be that in certain older-stock 
types of loyalty they don’t always meas- 
ure up to older standards. They can’t 
have all the virtues, and perhaps this is 
an outcome of their exaggerated realism. 
Perhaps it is simply that their standards 
of loyalty are different. After all, each 
generation must live by its own stand- 
ards. It is by the judgment of con- 
temporaries that every man or woman 
eventually succeeds or fails—or makes 
a passing grade. 

But these are generalities. The mani- 
festations of this younger generation 
vary slightly with each social stratum 
they inhabit. And no one observer is 
qualified to inhabit all the different 
grades of social strata simultaneously. 
That is one big element in the injustice 
with which young people nowadays are 
treated. You notice it particularly in 
sermons. Pick stories of wickedness 
from Avenue A, Park Avenue, Chatham 
Square, Morningside Heights, Flatbush, 
Greenwich Village, the Bronx, Little 
Italy, Harlem, the East Sixties, Hell’s 
Kitchen and Brooklyn Heights, mix 
them all up in one forbidding indictment 
and call it “Young People of Today.” 
Of course it’s strong—as strong as 
Doré’s Hell, but it’s hardly a sociologi- 
cal blueprint. 

These high school scandals the elders 
talk so much about. They are not so 
very new, and not any worse than ten, 
twenty years ago—probably better. Pic- 
nics, straw-rides, house-parties, hikes, 
cruises, beach parties, club dances—they 
all vary from the rather decent to the 
rather awful, and always have. Any 
man who is honest with his memory will 
concede that on a second’s thought. It’s 
just that nowadays everything gets more 
publicity. 


It Wasn't the War! 


adays is to look up the clipping file 
and liven up his story with “simi- 
lar instances.” If you saunter through 
the social history of these United States 
back far enough, you run across a pious 
New England custom known as “bun- 
dling.” Like many other social customs 
it had its good and bad phases—but 
there wére no tabloids then. 
We alluded somewhat scornfully to the 
war as a myth so far as it affected the 
present generation of young people. Of 


A REPORTER'S first instinct now- 
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course all wars affect social customs to a 
certain extent. The young people in- 
habiting New York directly after the 
American Revolution appear to have 
taken nobody’s dust. Doubtless sermons 
were preached in Trinity about it. How 
much it had to do with the situation was 
probably just as doubtful then as now. 
It is easy to over-emphasize such a nat- 
ural chapter heading in history as a war, 

Directly after this recent war so many 
of us attended, there was a widespread 
belief that its horrors, etc., were respon- 
sible for the enormous increase in crimes 
of violence. This kept up until statis- 
tical records revealed the fact that few 
of the young thugs, stick-up men, yeggs, 
safe-crackers and bandits had ever been 
overseas. 

It was noticeable that the young men 
who went back to college from the Serv- 
ice tended to divide sharply into two 
classes. Either they were much more 
serious than they ever had been before. 
or they finished up their one or two 
years in a rather lurid riot. You can 
prove anything you want from that. 

One thing is true. There was a ten- 
dency to belittle minor extra-curriculum 
activities. 

And there was a certain attitude of 
cynicism displayed. It is not impossible 
that this cynicism, or at least the out- 
ward pose of it, has been transmitted 
down through subsequent college gen- 
erations. And of course the cynics these 
days do get a better run for their money. 


As It Was in the Beginning 


ize that subconsciously, and play 

for it. Certain it is that young 
people are taken far more seriously now 
than ever before. Perhaps they are be- 
ing taken entirely too seriously. 

All this self-conscious effort to “be a 
pal” to a son or daughter is one example 
of it. If there is one thing young folks 
can see through—in older people—it is 
pretense. Your frantic effort not to be 
shocked at them—they may be laughing 
in their sleeves at you and just piling it 
on. They present a smooth, high polished 
surface to the casual eye and fewer peo- 
ple than ever before seem able to crack 
it. 

But down underneath that surface the 
male of the species, anyway, is just as he 
always has been. Your self-possessed 
young man of the world equally with 
your outwardly tough _ street-corner 
lounger, is just the same below the sur- 
face. He is a little boy, agonizingly 
self-conscious and in constant terror lest 
he give himself away. He is just as 
eager as he ever was for the approval of 
his elders, too—so long as he can keep 
the respect of his contemporaries. 

Can it be possible that the sophisti- 
cated flapper is much the same? Who is 
this observer to venture an opinion about 
her ?—but he has his suspicions. 


Pi ce sha these young cynics real- 
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The pride of the Republican Women of Pennsylvania, a club organized in Philadelphia, is the series of murals by Violet Oakley that 


decorate the hall of their new home, the Hannah Penn House. 


This particular lunette which we reproduce is titled, 


“Youth and Art” 


Clubhouse Ambitions 


All Over America Women’s Clubs Are Dreaming Dreams or Making 
Plans or Reading Specifications for the Fine Big Clubhouse 
That It Is the Ambition of Every Club to Own 


HIS is a story of ambition. To 

be more exact, it is a story of 

women’s clubs with ambitions 

for new clubhouses. It is also 

a “success story” of clubs that 
have weathered the first building prob- 
lems and are ready to tackle more—a 
larger and better club plant, the addi- 
tion of an auditorium, 
perhaps, or remodeling the 
entire clubhouse on up-to- 
date lines. 

Whatever the ambitions 
may be they all start 
alike, with a dream. That 
dream passes through 
many stages of dreaming, 
hoping and planning from 
the first eager, ““Wouldn’t 
it be nice if we had a 
clubhouse of our own?” 
to the moment when the 
steam shovels begin work. 
Yes, and farther—to the 
placing of the last chair 


By RAMONA HERDMAN 


and the hanging of the last curtain. 
When a woman’s club buys an old- 
fashioned two-story wooden frame house 
on a desirable corner, it is safe to guess 
that every member has a vivid mental 
picture of the impressive clubhouse that 
will stand on that corner before many 
years—and in most cases it does. 





Gay and fresh as this tea-room looks, members of the Palmetto Club at Day- : 
tona Beach, Florida, are eager to abandon it for a new one ina new house map a_ little, 


called 


Out in Appleton, Wisconsin, there is 
a little house like that, with the 
“Woman’s Club” sign swinging from 
one corner of the porch and a poster, 
“Boost the Woman’s Club,” in a win- 
dow. Just back of this house, around 
the corner, is the little brick auditorium 
“The Playhouse.”” The members 
are getting ready to build 
a new clubhouse which 
will take the place of 
these two buildings, and 
are studying various types 
of building plans. One is 
the unit idea, with the 
auditorium and clubhouse 
separate, as many clubs 
are building today, and 
the other is the plan of 
remodeling the present 
club and “The Play- 
house” into one large 
building. 

’ Let’s skip around the 
spotting 
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The great success of the Woman’s Club of 


Dayton, Ohio, may force the abandonment of 
this fine old house for a larger, modern one 


other ambitious women’s clubs; and de- 
touring every now and then to see one 
that has recently achieved what the 
others are undertaking. 

The Women’s City Club of Oakland, 
California, organized only a year ago, 
made such swift progress that it has pur- 
chased a valuable site in the down town 
district and has announced plans for a 
seven-story clubhouse to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000, which will provide a 
central meeting-place for all the women’s 
organizations of the city. That is quick 
action—but it shows how women do 
things when they get started. 

In Santa Fé, New Mexico, the women 
felt that they had to choose between a 
clubhouse and a public library. They 
chose the library first. Now they are 
putting forth a strenuous campaign for 
the clubhouse, which will be erected on a 
lot purchased several years ago. An in- 
tensive money-raising drive brought into 
play all the time-honored methods—card 
parties, dances, movie benefits, and what 
have you? They did keep away from 
food sales, however, because in a gen- 





A dream recently come true—the Woman's Century Club of Seattle, Washington, which 
derives much of its revenue from its magnificent theatre and ballroom 





Many windows brighten the lounge of the Minneapolis Business Women’s Club, built after a 
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erous spirit of fair play the woman’s 
club members decided that a food sale 
was one of the few available money-mak- 
ing schemes for church circles that could 
not give dances or card parties. 

Minneapolis presents an object lesson 
in plan and achievement—with one fine 
club only a year old and another just on 
the way. The elder is the clubhouse of 
the Business Women’s Club of Min- 
neapolis, and its history is typical of the 
energy and determination of a group of 
women, clubhouse bent. With a charter 
membership of 1,500, the club opened its 
first home in 1920. In July, 1922, the 
club put on a “whirlwind campaign” for 
the new clubhouse. Vacation period 
though it was, with many members out 
of town, the club members pledged the 
required $50,000 worth of stock in ten 
days. In September of that same year a 
building lot was purchased and a drive 
launched for the sale of stock subscrip- 
tions. The Business Women’s Holding 
Company was formed in 1923 as a sepa- 
rate organization, with club members as 
the investors. Of the stock sold, less 
than $20,000 of the total of $155,900 
was purchased outside the club mem- 
bership. 

The result is a_ beautiful building, 
with all the modern features—stores for 
rent on the first floor, lounge, amuse- 
ment room, bedrooms, etc. The two 
story building, raised to three stories in 
the rear, has provided piers to carry ten 
additional stories—a modern bit of fore- 
thought. 

The clubhouse-to-come is that of the 
Minneapolis Woman’s Club. After an 
enthusiastic building campaign, ground 
was broken for the new building last 
March, and members hope that it will 
be ready for occupancy January first. 
Meantime, after the close of the pro- 
gram season, the club will rent space in 
its old home which has been sold to a 
church society. 

The new $300,000 clubhouse will 
offer an auditorium with 686 seats and 
complete stage equipment, a ballroom, a 


“whirlwind” campaign conducted by members 
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main dining-room seating 150, and two 
private dining rooms, a spacious lounge 
with loggia overlooking the park, a 
library with separate room for the cir- 
culating library, committee rooms, sew- 
ing room, card room, Turkish baths, 
beauty parlors, and two floors of bed- 
rooms, some with private baths. 

_ The Dayton, Ohio, Woman’s Club is 
one of the many whose success is de- 
manding expansion. With its $91,000 
clubhouse, it is in such a flourishing con- 
dition that it is beginning to look for- 
ward to the time when a larger club 
plant will be required. The present club- 
house, of the “comfortable house” type, 
has nineteen rooms to rent; they are all 
filled, and there is always a waiting list. 
It is one of the few clubs that not only 
make the restaurant pay for itself, but 
operate it at a profit. In one year the 
Dayton club served 34,262 meals in the 
tea room at a profit of $2,610. 

A “Permanent Clubhouse Fund” has 
been established by the Woman’s De- 
partment Club of Indianapolis. Mem- 
bers worked seven years to pay for the 
present clubhouse, but they are already 
planning for the splendid up-to-the- 
minute clubhouse which they will build 
in a few years. 

The attractive new home of the New 
Century Club of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, completed last July, is the result 
of the courage with which club women 
meet building problems. The building 
committee borrowed plans which were 
used for a neighboring clubhouse, and 
committee members personally super- 
vised the construction. 

Another clubhouse which has just 
about reached capacity is the Woman’s 
Club of Evanston, Illinois, with an ac- 
tive membership of 1,000, a waiting list 
of 355, an enthusiastic junior-auxiliary 
with 300 members, and a_ beautiful 
$250,000 building. Plans for an addi- 
tion have been submitted to the club. 

This clubhouse was built in 1913, be- 
fore woman’s clubs were as numerous 
and as prosperous as they are today. The 





Entrance to the comfortablé lounge and social rooms 


members of the building committee 
worked untiringly for two years for that 
clubhouse, attending committee meet- 
ings, some lasting all day, others far 
into the night. They gave so many days 
to shopping in Chicago that the total 
would run into many months; they 
sought expert advice from outsiders and 
the most careful consideration of every 
member of the committee on everything 
from the re-inforcement of the founda- 
tions to the hanging of the stage cur- 
tains. Some questions, like that of the 
best boiler to use and the most satis- 
factory method of ventilation to install, 
were under vigorous and continuous dis- 
cussion for months. 

The architect smiled when the women 
demanded the most minute specifications, 
covering every trade, and told them they 
wouldn’t understand the technical terms. 

“We intend to read them all through 
with great care,” the women insisted. 
And they did, although they confessed 
that they had to resort to a dictionary 
more than once. This is the way they 

(Continued on page 48) 
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One of the first clubs to build sumptuously 
was the Atlanta Woman's Club, whose audt- 
tortum and long banquet hall are shown here 





This spacious clubhouse is proving a close fit for the fast-growing Woman's Club of 
Evanston, Illinois, and the idea of an addition has been launched 
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of the Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, which is only three years old 
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Shall Uncle Sam go on 


asking payment for the 











bread he gave to the starv- 


ing children of Europe? 











Cancel the Relief Loans 


At Least Let’s Not Go On Asking Payment for Aid Given 
to Those “Suffering for the Want of Food” 


MONG tthe latest incidents 

in the discussion of the in- 

ternational debts have been 

the pronouncement from cer- 

tain members of the faculty 
of Columbia University, a similar state- 
ment from some of the professors at 
‘Princeton University, an open letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
President Hibben, the latter’s reply and 
then a letter from Professor Seligman of 
Columbia University to Secretary Mel- 
lon. 

These statements and letters have all 
been dignified and restrained in tone, 
although the issues are so intricate that 
the arguments have left the public mind 


By ERNEsT MINoR PATTERSON 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


a little confused. Unfortunately other 
discussion of the problem in the news- 
papers and elsewhere is not clear. The 
whole issue is now beclouded by mis- 
understanding of fact, by half truths and 
by emotionalism. 

And this confusion of issues is true of 
both sides. Few, if any, can approach 
the question calmly and soberly. There 
has doubtless been much flabby senti- 
mentalism among the advocates of can- 
cellation, but it has been equaled, per- 
haps excelled, by the rabid patriotism 
and fancied practicality of those who 
fervidly oppose any further concessions. 

Under such circumstances it is probably 
not wise in a brief article to touch on 


more than one phase of the large issue. 
On this side of the Atlantic we need 
time for adjustment and on the other 
side our erstwhile associates in the great 
war are sharply critical of our position. 
No matter who is right there is prob- 
ably little that can be accomplished now 
in settling the larger questions. 

It is possible, however, to deal with at 
least one phase of the matter—one which 
does not involve the more serious contro- 
versial issues on which so much emotion 
is being wasted. There is one step the 
United States might take in any case and 
in doing so our attitude toward the rest 
of the question would not be prejudiced. 
That part of the debt due the United 
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States Government by foreign govern- 
ments which originated in distinctly re- 
lief work should be promptly cancelled. 

There were four classes of loans made 
by the United States Government to 
foreign governments. ‘These are quite 
different in their nature and our think- 
ing will be aided if we can discriminate 
between them. There were obligations 
in return (1) for advances made under 
the Liberty Loan Acts, used largely but 
not entirely in the active prosecution of 
the war; (2) for surplus war supplies; 
(3) for supplies furnished in the work 
of the American Relief Administration ; 
and (4) for similar supplies furnished 
through the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration. Some countries, e. g. Great 
Britain, owe us on only one account, 
others, e. g. France, owe us on two, 
while at least two countries, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, became indebted 
under three headings. 

If these four groups of obligations are 
examined separately, distinct progress is 
possible. ‘The largest in amount is the 
first. Most of the arguments pro and 
con are about this item, although the 
disputants seldom, if ever, discriminate 
between it and the other three. Let us 
pass it by and see if agreement is not 
possible on these others. Then the de- 
bate can be conducted more on its merits 
and with less confusion. 


The Debts for Food 


HE second group of debts origi- 
nated in the sale of surplus war 
supplies. American public opinion 
would probably not support a pro- 
posal to cancel it or even reduce it 
unless actual bankruptcy of the 
debtors should compel such a step. 
The total principal sum involved 
is $574,876,884 together with mil- 
lions more of accrued and unpaid 
interest from some of the coun- 
tries. France owes the most on 
this account, the principal amount 
of her debt being $407,341,145. 
Along with Belgium she has 
scrupulously maintained interest 
payments on this obligation. 

It is on the third and fourth 
groups that action might be taken. 
After the war was over conditions 
in Central and Eastern Europe 
were deplorable. Suffering was 
acute and relief work was needed. 

Red Cross efforts and the activi- 

ties of the Friends were insufh- 
cient. On February 25, 1919, the 
President of the United States ap- 
proved an Act of Congress under 
which the American Relief Administra- 
tion was able to give important aid. 

Over a year later with much yet to 
be done another Act of Congress was 
passed and approved bv the President on 
March 30, 1920. The following pas- 
sages are taken from this Act and reflect 
its intent. The italics are inserted by 


suffering. 


of Pennsylvania, 


subjects. 


the writer and are not in the law itself. 

“For the participation of 
the Government of the United States in 
the furnishing of foodstuffs to pdopula- 
tions in Europe and countries contiguous 
thereto suffering for the want of food 
the United States Grain Corporation is 
hereby authorized . . . . to sell 
or dispose of flour now in its possession 

. . . and to relieve populations in 
the countries of Europe or countries con- 
tiguous thereto suffering for the want of 
food.” 

Under the first of these laws the 
American Relief Administration spent 
$84,093,963 in Armenia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia. Under 
the second law the United States Grain 
Administration spent $56,858,802 in 
Armenia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Poland. For a considerable 
time these countries paid no interest and 
the amounts due and unpaid were added 
to the principal sum, increasing the ag- 
gregate amount of the obligation. The 
total finally deemed payable on these ac- 
counts was from $160,000,000 to $165,- 
000,000. 

Our World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission negotiated settlements or “fund- 
ing agreements” with most of the debtor 
countries, merging therein in each case 
the amounts due on the above accounts 
as well as the debts arising under the 
Liberty Loan Acts and in the purchase 
of war supplies. Exceptions are, of 
course, Armenia, which does not exist as 
a separate country, and Russia, whose 
government is not recognized by the 


“The did 


Good Samaritan 


says Dr, Patterson, advocating can- 
cellation of that class of loans to 
foreign governments 
used to furnish food and relieve 
Patterson is Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University 
vice-president of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and the author 
of books and magazines on economic 
What do Citizen readers 
think of his recommendation here? 


which 


Dr. 


Government of the United States. It is 
understood that the funding agreements 
were based on the principle of “capacity 
to pay.” 

During and immediately after the war 
the American people gave generously for 
the relief of suffering in Belgium and in 
France. As soon as the war was over 


not 
demand a promissory note at five 
per cent nor even at three per cent,” 


were 
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and again in 1923 and 1924 large 
amounts were contributed through the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and through General Henry T. Allen’s 
American Committee for the Relief of 
German Children. These gifts were 
freely and even enthusiastically made as 
an expression of our sympathy for the 
people of other lands who were in dis- 
tress. Aid was given in Belgium and 
in France, with whom we had been as- 
sociated in the war, but it was also given 
in Germany, against whom we _ had 
fought, and in Russia, whose second 
revolution and whose form of govern- 
ment and economic theories were 
distasteful or even abhorrent to large 
numbers of the American people. 

But be it noticed, these disbursements 
were gifts, not loans. Mr. Hoover and 
the Red Cross organization and the 
American Friends demanded no promis- 
sory notes in exchange for wheat and 
flour. They did not sell to the destitute. 
They gave. 

How does the expenditure of funds 
by the American Relief Administration 
and by the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration differ from these other activities? 
Chiefly, if not solely, in the fact that 
they were made through agencies estab- 
lished by and representing the govern- 
ment. An important fraction of the pub- 
lic voluntarily, sympathetically and gen- 
erously gave millions of dollars through 
private agencies to aid a Europe suffer- 
ing in the post-war years. When Japan 
faced the terrible tragedy of an earth- 
quake, large amounts were similarly con- 
tributed and in the same spirit. Does 

the fact that other millions were 
disbursed in Europe through gov- 
ernment agencies indicate any less 
generosity or sympathy for suffer- 
ing? Certainly American public 
opinion supported the one as much 
as the other. No matter whether 
the agency of distribution was pub- 
lic or private, assistance in such 
cases should be called a gift, not a 
loan. 


Charity or Economics? 


O distinction can be drawn 

on the ground that in the 

one case we aided friends 
and in the other our former ene- 
mies in the war. Both friends and 
former foes are found in both 
groups. Nor was the suffering 
greater in the one group as com- 
pared with the other. Want and 
famine or near famine were wide- 
spread. In no important par- 

ticular is there a real difference. 

But it may be argued that there is no 
reason to give for the relief of distress 
if the suffering is only temporary and if 
the recipient will soon become able to 
repay. Charity in such cases can easily 
be overdone to the loss of the giver 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Stimson takes an olive branch to Nicaragua 


China’s War Within War 
NY one who is not interested 
in China must be having a 
poor time of it these days: it 
still holds first-page position, 
every other lecture announce- 
ment refers to China, and the radio 
keeps up a steady barrage of information 
and comment. 

At the moment, the Chinese nationalist 
movement is at a critical stage. Mili- 
tary reverses have come to the Nation- 
alist troops. Pressing on their way to 
Peking, after taking Nanking and 
Shanghai, they have been driven back 
here and there by the Northerners. 
Efforts have been made, through attacks 
on the Russian consulate in Peking, to 
make trouble between China and Rus- 
sia, which happens to be the one country 
that has aided Nationalist ambitions. 
Worst of all, the break between the 
Communist left and the moderates in the 
Nationalist Party, has become sharper, 
and civil war has started within civil 
war. General Chiang Kai-Shek, the 
Nationalist leader, and Eugene Chen, 
Foreign Minister, stand on one side— 
eager to negotiate with the Powers, op- 
posed to Communism, devoted to the re- 
publican principles of Sun Yat Sen; on 
the other, the Russian Borodin and the 
group who would turn the Nationalist 
movement “red.” Chiang Kai-Shek has 
faced the issue, issued ultimatums to the 
Communists, denounced the Hankow 
headquarters, and set up his own at 
Nanking. The Reds have deposed 
Chiang, chosen a new general, Marshal 
Feng Yu Hsiang, and ordered an attack. 

As for the foreigners in China, far 


less has happened than might have been 
expected in the course of a revolution 
and civil war, especially with anti- 
foreign feeling liberally thrown in. 
Shanghai was taken without bloodshed. 
At Nanking, in the interval between the 
Hight of the Northerners and Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s coming, soldiers in Nation- 
alist uniform killed an American mis- 
sionary and three other foreigners. To 
protect the foreigners there was a bar- 
rage from British and American gun- 
boats, invoked only at the very last 
moment, and perhaps two hundred 
Chinese, most of them innocent, were 
killed. Nanking was on the battle-line, 
and foreigners had been warned for some 
time to get out; they stayed, and this 
tragedy followed. There has been some 
rioting, some looting, some sniping on 
the warships, whose presence is deeply 
resented. 

The Powers have presented identical 
and simultaneous notes demanding 
reparations for the damage and loss of 
life at Nanking. The answer, from 
Foreign Minister Eugene Chen, rather 
startled the Powers. It was shrewd, 
direct, rather Western than Oriental in 
its psychology. It said the Nationalists 
would pay for damage to the consulates, 
even though it was not clear they were 
responsible, but suggested that a 
Chinese-American Commission should 
determine responsibility for the Nanking 
affair, adjustment to be made after the 
facts were established. Also, it said that 
the Westerners had bombarded helpless 
cities. 

The answer of the Powers is not yet 
determined. Expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion at first were loudest from the 
foreign settlement at Shanghai, which is 
clearly against the Nationalists, but it is 
becoming evident that the Powers, with 
a huge fleet backing them, are likely to 
demand indemnity. To its credit be it 
said that the Presbyterian Church, to 
which the slain missionary belonged, will 
ask no “reparations” for his death. 

Again—at the risk of harping on a 
familiar string—let’s sum up, very 
briefly, what it is all about. For seventy- 
five years the Chinese have been trying to 
break the fetters of unequal treaties 
which foreign powers have forced on 
them, and to regain freedom of action. 
The demand gained force at the Wash- 
ington Conference and has been rising 








Chicago takes its voting seriously 


ever since as the Nationalist movement 
has strengthened. That began, really, 
with the overthrow of the Manchus in 
1911 and the erection of the feeble be- 
ginnings of a republic by Sun Yat Sen, 
the great revolutionist leader who had 
repeatedly to flee for his life. Yuan Shi 
Kai was the military conqueror of the 
Manchus, but before long he was all 
ready to be emperor too. Meantime, bit 
by bit Sun Yat Sen’s Nationalist pro- 
gram and party grew, though he could 
gain no help from the West. With the 
war, Western prestige went glimmer- 
ing, and with Chiang Kai-Shek came the 
definite beginnings of a sweep of Na- 
tionalism over China. Along with the 
northward military movement has been 
the development of education—organ- 
ization of labor, of agriculturists. Po- 
litically, the Kuomintang wants to estab- 
lish the vote, initiative, referendum, re- 
call; economically, the adjustment of 
land ownership and public utilities; in- 
ternationally, equality. Whatever the 
setbacks, something has happened to 
China that never happened before, and 
her best representatives are certain that 
Nationalism will not be stayed, whether 
by foreign opposition or civil war within 
civil war. 


Easter Lilies and Marines 
ASTERTIDE brought truce to 


war-torn Nicaragua, where re- 

ligious processions took momen- 
tary precedence over the struggle between 
Diaz, Conservative president, and Sa- 
casa, Liberal claimant. Now the battle 
cry sounds again and it is reported that 
Conservative forces have surrounded 
about 400 Liberal soldiers near Boaco. 
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Meanwhile the United States con- 
tinues to send ammunition and marines 
to aid the Diaz faction with, recently, 
the old canal argument as an excuse. 
Under the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 
1916 the United States successfully con- 
cluded negotiations for control of Nic- 
aragua’s series of swamps—an excellent 
route for a second “Panama” canal. But 
holdings in foreign lands need protection, 
and protection for these swamps was one 
of the reasons, according to the State 
Department, for sending our marines 
into Nicaragua. Newspaper articles and 
President Coolidge, himself, are giving 
weight to this excuse by timely utter- 
ances on the inadequacies of the present 
canal. + 

Canal or no canal, Nicaragua wants 
peace and much is hoped from Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War under 
President Taft, who sailed on April 9, at 
the President’s order, to treat between 
the two factions. If he can get Sacasa 
and Diaz to agree to an election, so 
much the better. But in any case, after 
a month, he will return to make reports 
and recommendations. 


Seeing 1s Believing 
Eos month Secretary of Com- 


merce Hoover sat in an office in 

Washington and was seen in New 
York. That sentence is neither an epi- 
gram nor yet a line from a detective 
story. It just describes another of those 
modern miracles that are revolutionizing 
all our ideas of time and space. Tele- 
vision enables us to see, as we are already 
able to hear, persons separated from us 
by hundreds of miles. At present the 
lively, moving image of that person is 
thrown on a tiny screen—two inches by 
three. Inventors are looking forward to 
the time when they will be able, with 
equal clarity, to throw on a large screen 
the image of the inauguration at Wash- 
ington, the World Series at Chicago, or 
the Mardi Gras festival at New Or- 
leans. Our artist has graphically illus- 
trated one of the disadvantages the new 
apparatus will bring us, but for the time 








Hubby telephoning, “Detained on Business” 


‘ Philippines desired 


being at least the individual need not 
worry. The television mechanism is too 
bulky and too expensive .to become a 
popular standard addition to the home 
telephone just yet awhile. 

667 > Les 

No” to the Philippines 
OR the first time since we began 
playing big brother to the little 


‘brown man, an American President has 


vetoed an act of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture. That body voted to hold a 
plebiscite on the question—Do you de- 
sire the immediate, absolute, and com- 
plete independence of the Philippine 
Islands?” As the American people have 
often been told that only agitators in the 
independence, this 
would seem to be a chance to prove the 
assertion. But General Wood vetoed 
the measure. The native Legislature 
promptly passed it over his veto by a 
two-thirds majority. It then went to 
President Coolidge, who also vetoed it 
and, at the same time, gave the press a 
3,000 word explanation of his action. 
Probably the gist of the matter can be 
safely summed up in two words tucked 
into the middle of the presidential mes- 
sage. It—the plebiscite—might “dis- 
turb business.” As a matter of fact, 
however, many who believe we are 
morally obligated to give the Filipinos 
the independence promised under the 
Jones Act when they are ready for it, do 
not think a plebiscite on their desires 
would be of service even to them. 


“Bombs, Ballots, Bullets” 
ITH “bombs, ballots, and bul- 


lets” Chicago celebrated its re- 

cent election. Big Bill Thomp- 
son won uproariously on slogans and the 
promise of a “town wide open.” “We'll 
make the King of England keep his 
snoot out of America,’ “Drop your 
hammer and get a horn—BOOST 
CHICAGO,” are samples of his cam- 
paign ammunition. His friends collected 
other kinds of ammunition, but thanks to 
the fact that the police killed a gangster 
on the eve of election day, the city was 
quieter than was expected and it was 
unnecessary to call out the National 
Guard. A few hold-ups, a couple of kid- 
nappings, and several bomb outrages 
were about all the excitement that the 
exercise of the franchise had to offer. 


Is This Prevention? 


IGHER taxes, in England, have 
H been suggested to meet the enor- 

mous expenses incurred last 
summer in putting down the coal strike 
and the general strike. The Government 
proposes to enforce by law certain re- 
strictions on trade unions that will pre- 
vent the repetition of such strikes. The 
new bill under consideration would make 
a general or sympathetic strike illegal; 
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picketing would be restricted; civil ser- 


vants would practically be prohibited 
from being affliated with the trade 
union movement; union membership 


would no longer be a condition of em- 
ployment; and unions could not levy 
for contributions on their members 
without the written consent of each 
member every year. This last is intended 
to weaken the financial resources of the 
Labor Party, which would find funds diff- 
cult to collect under such circumstances. 
With such a bill in force the final re- 
sults of last year’s strikes would stand 
something like this—a huge industry of 
incalculable value to the country still 
completely disorganized ; a free hand for 
the operators to preserve entirely the 
status quo ante of ancient equipment, bad 
management and low wages; higher rates 
for the taxpayer, and loss to labor of 
nearly all the liberties gained during 
years of agitating and organizing. 


Coal Strike or Lock-out? 


HE much heralded coal “strike” 

turns out, upon a little investiga- 

tion, to be not a strike, but a lock- 
out. The miners wanted to renew the 
Jacksonville agreement which expired 
April first, under which they received a 
$7.50 wage per day. The operators re- 
fused to renew the agreement and _ in- 
formed the miners that until they were 
willing to work for less the mines were 
closed. That is what historians call the 
“immediate” cause of the present dead- 
lock. The “real” cause is far more 
complex and remote. Approximately 
sixty to sixty-five per cent of soft coal 
comes from non-union mines where the 
wage per day is around $5.50. Natur- 
ally the operators feel that they cannot 
compete with such wage scales against 
them. Equally naturally the miners, 
who engage in particularly hazardous, 
arduous and uncertain work, feel that 
there is no reason why their wages 
should be reduced when men in other 
trades have been able to keep the 


“peak” wages of 1918. 
April 21, 1927 





Casting a shadow for the first time this year 
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From the portico of the D. A. R. Building the Monument lifts its shaft above spring green 


Spring Comes to Washington 


And With It Baseball. 


Election Arguments and 


Teapot Dome Drag on, but the Great Question Is 
—Will Mr. Coolidge Try for a Third Term? 


April 20, 1927. 

N one of those April after- 

noons which make one think 

that nowhere in the country 

does spring come so beauti- 

fully as in Washington, a 

lady in a white coat and hat, followed 
closely by a tall gentleman who was 
apparently hurrying to keep up with her, 
was swinging out Connecticut avenue. 
She had the quick, elastic step of one 
who likes walking for its own sake, and 
not simply as a means of getting some- 
where. She had just passed one of the 
flower stands which spring up on street 
corners all over town at this time of 
year, and where inhabitants of nearby 
Virginia sell spring blossoms at a quar- 
ter a bunch; its proprietor was so excited 
over the lady in white that she made me 
wait for change. 
“See dat lady? Dat’s de President’s 
wife,” I was informed. “She was down 
to de Center Market las’ year buyin’ 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


flowers, an’ de same gent’man was wid 
her. It don’ look lak de President. Dat 
some frien’, you reckon?” 

I hastened to assure the flower vender 
that Mrs. Coolidge is always accom- 


‘panied by a Secret Service man on her 


daily walks. 

“Now don’t dat beat all! Dar she 
got a puffickly good husband, and he 
sen’ some odder man out walkin’ wid 
her!” 

At that moment Mrs. Coolidge’s 
“puffickly good husband” was receiving 
another of those endless delegations 
which come from the Main Streets of 
the hinterland to sound out the Presi- 
dent as to his 1928 political campaign, 
on the theory that it is well to be in on 
a good thing at the start. The Presi- 
dent’s days are no less busy now than 
when Congress is in session, and the sea- 
sonal run of conventions, all of which 
mean delegates to be received at the 


White House Offices and photographed 


in close cluster formation around the 
President, is even heavier than usual this 
year. Then, too, all of the Congress- 
men and Senators who have been per- 
sonally investigating foreign parts hurry 
to advise Mr. Coolidge of their findings. 
To say nothing of four speeches which 
must be delivered before summer vaca- 
tion. No wonder the President has no 
time to go walking with his wife. 
Foreign situations boil and bubble, 
threaten to explode, die down; prohibi- 
tion, thrust into the limelight as a politi- 
cal issue by the Borah-Butler debate, 
looms nightmarishly over leaders of the 
two parties, who burst into perspiration 
at the possibilities of a split within their 
own ranks, if the advocates of a so- 
called “square stand” on repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead act get the upper hand. But our 
best conversational “lead,” the one ques- 
tion sure to thaw out the most taciturn 
dinner partner, is “Do you think Cool- 
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idge will be renominated in 1928?” 

Two recent developments are being 
generally interpreted here to mean that 
Mr. Coolidge has been impressed by the 
recent statement of Representative Snell 
of New York, one of the most powerful 
Republicans in the House, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, that 
“Coolidge will be renominated in 1928.” 
The President, say some of our best 
“political forecasters,’ would like the 
nomination, but wants first to be assured 
that there is general demand for him. 
The two developments are the sending 
of William M. Butler, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and per- 
sonal friend of the President, on a 
scouting expedition to sound out opinion 
in Western states, where the so-called 
“Coolidge revolt” centers, and the an- 
nouncement that the President is draw- 
ing up a new farm relief plan to present 
to Congress next winter. He has been 
talking it over with his Republican ad- 
visers and even with advocates of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, to discover the 
possibilities of a compromise which 
would embody some features of this bill, 
and yet would meet the objections of 
conservatives to Government price-fix- 
ing. If Mr. Coolidge finally devises a 
plan acceptable both to the die-hard ad- 
vocates of the McNary-Haugen plan 
and to the industrial East, it will un- 
doubtedly be a blow to the Lowden 
presidential boom. 

Mr. Butler was fed on wheat cakes, 
maple syrup and sausage at the tempo- 
rary White House on the morning of 
his departure for a swing around the 
country in the interest “of party soli- 
darity.” A sizable company of the lead- 
ing Republican forecasters were invited 
to the breakfast. Newspaper reporters 
were solemnly assured that it was mere- 
ly a social occasion. Since the list of 
guests included Republican state com- 
mitteemen, such Coolidge bitter-enders 
as Congressmen Begg of Ohio, Snell of 
New York and Treadway of Massachu- 
setts, and Senators Keyes of New 
Hampshire, Smoot of Utah and Curtis 
of Kansas, Republican floor leader, it is 
not improbable that some mention of 
politics and of Coolidge prospects was 
interspersed with the cakes and syrup. 


The “Nationals” Play 


O the baseball park went the Pres- 

ident and Mrs. Coolidge, went 
senators and members of Congress, 
members of the Supreme Court, and 
thousands of Government clerks taking 
“time off,” for the opening game of the 
season between the Nationals and the 
Boston team. The President had his 
picture taken pitching out the first ball, 
shaking hands with “Bucky” Harris, 
manager of the Washington team, 
watching the game intently. Mrs. Cool- 
idge, the real “fan” of the family, 
recorded the plays on a five-cent score 


card. We achieve our best democratic 
atmosphere during the baseball season; 
our higher officials discard their dignity 
and join with Government clerks in 
rooting for the Nationals. Civic pride 
and enthusiasm develop with difficulty 
in a city which, after all, belongs to the 
whole country, is managed by Congress, 
and never knows election day; it takes 
a victory by the home team to make us 
realize that Washington is Our Town, 
and that its honor is involved in the an- 
nual fight for the baseball pennant and 
the world championship. 

If it were not for the annual spring 
influx of visiting high-school classes, con- 
vention delegates and_ out-of-town 
friends and relatives who leave the offi- 
cial guides hoarse for weeks, Washing- 
ton would have been practically empty 
this past month. Every one is going to 
the Caribbean to get at the facts in the 
situation, or making political sorties into 
distant states. Mr. Butler has departed 
for the West; likewise Senator McNary 
of Oregon, who was asked by Mr. Cool- 
idge to “sound out sentiment on farm 
legislation”; Henry L. Stimson of New 
York, former Secretary of War, has 
gone to Nicaragua to see what should be 
done by the United States in the Sacasa- 
Diaz row, and whether we need more or 
fewer American marines there; Secre- 
tary of War Dwight L. Davis and Sen- 
ator Henrik Shipstead have each been 
“investigating” conditions in the Carib- 
bean countries, and making directly op- 
posed reports as to whether their citizens 
do or don’t like the United States; Sen- 
ator Borah travels around making 
speeches about Mexico and Nicaragua; 
Senator Edge returns from a tour of 
Central America with the announcement 
that “the big problem of Central Amer- 
ica is fair elections.” 


Big Election Problems 
enn news of the Chicago 


mayoralty campaign, and the re- 

port of the Reed Campaign Fund 
Investigating Committee indicate that 
this is also the big problem in the United 
States. The Reed committee is still try- 
ing to decide whether it exists or not. 
Vice-President Dawes believes that 
under a recent Supreme Court decision 
the Senate and its committees are con- 
tinuing from one session to the next; 
Old-Guard Republicans believe that this 
does not apply to special, but only to 
standing committees, and there the mat- 
ter will probably rest until the courts 
decide it. Senator Fess of Ohio, hun- 
dred per cent Republican and Coolidge 
man, looked pained and declined some- 
what acidly when Mr. Dawes appointed 
him to serve on the committee in the 
place of Senator Goff of West Virginia, 
resigned. Mr. Fess informed Mr. 
Dawes that he does not propose to ac- 
cept a “roving commission” to serve on 
a committee which is “at the beck and 
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call of anyone who may wish to make a 
charge.” Senator Reed still contends 
that his committee has authority to con- 
tinue the investigation into the Pennsyl- 
vania primaries, but he has been too busy 
defending Henry Ford out in Detroit to 
take the lead in the investigation. The 
future course of the committee also de- 
pends upon the decision of the Philadel-- 
phia Federal court in the attempt by 
Delaware County officials to prevent the 
Reed committee from impounding the 
ballot boxes for a recount. 


A Story Ends 


OON will be written the last chap- 
ter of the Teapot Dome story. It 
began in 1924, when Senator 

Walsh of Montana, inquisitor for the 
Public Lands Committee, investigating 
the lease of the Teapot Dome naval oil 
reserves to the Sinclair oil interests 
under the authority of Secretary of the 
Interior Fall, nosed about in the trans- 
action until he uncovered evidence that 
Mr. Fall had received $230,000 for the 
favor. The Supreme Court has heard 
arguments on the long-pending civil case 
to cancel the Teapot Dome lease. The 
case was appealed by the Sinclair at- 
torneys from the decision of Judge 
Kenyon in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Eighth District that the lease was 
fraudulent and void. .The Court has al- 
ready declared the Elk Hills Doheny 
lease void, and if similar decision is 
rendered in the Teapot Dome case, the 
Government will have all of its naval 
oil reserves, bartered away by Mr. Fall, 
back with little damage done. 

The criminal case against Mr. Sin- 
clair and Mr. Fall, involving the same 
transaction but carrying a charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government, 
will be tried before the District Supreme 
Court on May 25. Two of the most 
important witnesses in the Government’s 
case against Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Fall 
are now in Europe: James E. Neil of 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, and 
H. F. Blackmer of the Continental 
Trading Company, and efforts made 
during the past two years to reach them 
with subpoenas have failed. These two 
witnesses, believed to have inside knowl- 
edge of the transaction by which, it is 
charged, Mr. Fall netted large profits 
out of the Teapot Dome lease, fled to 
France shortly after the disclosures in 
the 1924 Senate investigation. 

In a bare office in the Commerce 
Building, only recently equipped with 
desks and a telephone, the five members 
of the new Federal Radio Commission 
are pondering the problem of how to 
assign eighty-nine available wave lengths 
among 732 radio broadcasting stations. 
It will be remembered that Congress 
forgot or neglected to appropriate any 
funds for the commission. Mr. Hoover 
has given it an office in the Commerce 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Sir William Saunderson respectfully informing the determined tribe of dames of an order excluding them from the House of Commons 


Ladies Wi// Listen 


How They Were Unseemly Keen to Hear 


N the art of ‘keeping an eye’ on 

the proceedings of Senates, Houses 

of Representatives and Parlia- 

ments, the women’s organizations 

of the twentieth century are un- 
rivaled. The art, -however, is a new 
one, and it is rather amusing to look 
back upon the days before it was possi- 
ble for it to be practiced. 

In England the history of the rights 
of female “strangers” in the Houses of 
Parliament has been most peculiar, and 
the story of their struggle to secure ad- 
mission to the debates is a curious and 
illuminating one. 

In the seventeenth century it seems 
to have been quite common for 
“strangers” of either sex to be admitted 
to the House of Commons. They can- 
not have come in any great numbers, for 
they were assigned seats among those of 
the members themselves, but they un- 
doubtedly came. On one occasion, in 
1675, there was a little flutter of jokes 
on the subject, so many ladies having 
come that the Speaker was moved to re- 
mark that he “descried petticoats,” and 
to ask what constituencies the ladies rep- 
resented. A wag replied on their behalf, 
“The Speaker’s Chamber.” The _in- 
cident ended in laughter and the prac- 
tice went on. 

In 1762 the famous Mrs. Montagu 


Debates in Parliament 


By Ray STRACHEY 


Drawings by A. Sturges 


in one of her letters remarked that ladies 
“attended in such numbers as to fill up 
the body of the House on great occa- 
sions,” and by this date their presence 
seems to have been more of a social event 
than anything else. On February 2, 























The Duchess of Gordon and Mrs. Sheridan 
disguised themselves as men 


1778, they arrived in such large num- 
bers that some men _ strangers were 
turned away, and when one member in- 
dignantly called attention to this the 
Speaker ordered the House to be cleared. 
The officials of the House asked the 
ladies to leave, but this they flatly re- 
fused to do, and they remained, stamping, 
jeering and laughing, entirely insubordi- 
nate. The Commons thereupon ad- 
journed themselves until the ladies 
should have gone—which was not for 
two hours. 

Thereafter no women were admitted 
at all. 

This exclusion and the frivolous be- 
havior which was the cause of it came 
at the moment when the position of 
women in the real world was at its low- 
est ebb, and it illustrates rather aptly 
their public unimportance. For many 
years after this women could by no 
means secure admission to the debates in 
the Commons, unless, as is recorded of 
Mrs. Sheridan and the Duchess of Gor- 
don, they disguised themselves as men. 

In the. Lords, however, they retained 
their ancient privileges, although they 
behaved even worse than the ladies in 
the Commons. There is a description 
of an escapade in May, 1738, written by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, which 
throws light on the spirit and the man- 
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ners of a gay and very rowdy time: 

“At the last warm debate in the 
House of Lords it was unanimously re- 
solved there should be no unnecessary 
auditors; consequently, the fair sex was 
excluded. . . Notwith- 
standing which determina- 
tion a tribe of dames resolved 
to show on this occasion that 
neither men nor laws could 
resist them. These heroines 
were Lady Huntingdon, the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lady 


Westmorland, Lady Cob- 

ham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, = 
Lady Archibald Hamilton we. 
and her daughter Mr. FES 
Scott, Mrs. Pendarves and 
Lady Frances Saunderson. § 

. . «I looked upon them 

to be the boldest asserters 


and most resigned sufferers 
for liberty I ever read of. 
They presented themselves 
at the door at nine o’clock in 
the moraing, when Sir Wil- 
liam Saunderson respectfully 
informed them that the 
Chancellor had made an 
order against their admit- 
tance. The Duchess of 
Queensberry as head of the 
squadron, ‘pished’ at the ill 
breeding of a mere lawyer 
and desired Sir William to 
let them upstairs privately. 

“After some modest re- 
fusals he swore he would not 
admit them. Her Grace 
with a noble warmth assured him that 
they would come in, in spite of the 
Chancellor and the whole House. 
This being reported, the Peers resolved 
to starve them out; and order was made 
that the door should not be opened till 
they had raised the siege. These Ama- 
zons now showed themselves qualified 
for the duty of foot-soldiers; they stood 
there until five o’clock in the afternoon, 
without sustenance, every now and then 
playing volleys of thumps, kicks and raps 
with so much violence against the door 
that the speeches in the House were 
scarcely heard. 


<9 HEN the Lords were not to 
be conquered by this, the two 
Duchesses (very well apprised 
of the use of stratagems in 





when the House rose; and during the 
debate gave applause, and showed marks 
of dislike, not only by smiles and winks 
(which have always been allowed in 
these cases) but by noisy laughs and ap- 
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A few favored ladies listening to such words of wisdom as floated 
up into the garret through the House of Commons ventilator 


parent contempts, which is supposed to 
be the true reason why poor Lord Henry 
spoke so miserably.” 

This determination to hear what was 
going on did not altogether die down, 
even through the discouraging period of 
the eighteenth century, and by 1829 
some had plucked up new courage. 
There is a gossipy account in Greville’s 
Diary of the debate on Catholic Eman- 
cipation which reveals this: 

“The House of Lords was very full, 
particularly of women,” he _ wrote. 
“Every fool in London thinks it neces- 
sary to be there. It is only since last 


year that the steps of the throne have 
been crowded with ladies; formerly one 
or two got in, who skulked behind the 
Throne or were hid in Tyrwhitt’s (the 
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Black Rod) box, but now they fill the 
space and put themselves in front with 
their large bonnets without fear or 
shame.” 

How long the crowding on to the 
steps of the throne was con- 
tinued does not appear; but, 
whatever tactful steps were 
taken to abolish the nuisance 
of the big bonnets, nothing 
so drastic as the complete’ ex- 
clusion of the female sex was 
ever attempted in the Upper 
Chamber. 

In the Commons also the 
exclusion broke down at 
some date between 1778 and 
1834, and a curious and un- 
comfortable makeshift was 
provided for the accommoda- 
tion of a few specially fa- 
vored ladies in a_ sort of 
garret, above the ceiling of 
the House. Through the 
floor was hung a_ large 
chandelier, round which 
there was left a ventilating 
shaft; and it was through 
this peephole that the ladies 
were enabled to follow the 
words of wisdom below. The 
garret above was described 
in 1822 by the novelist, 
Maria Edgeworth: 


“C) NE lantern with 
one farthing can- 
dle in a tin can- 
dlestick (was) all the light,” 
she wrote. ‘In the middle 
of the garret was what seemed like a 
sentry-box of deal boards and old chairs 
placed round it; on these we got and 
stood and peeped over the top of boards. 
Saw the large chandelier with lights 
blazing immediately below; we saw half 
the table with the mace lying on it and 
papers, and, by peeping hard, two figures 
of clerks at the further end, but no eye 
could see the Speaker or his chair—only 
his feet, his voice and terrible ‘Order’ 
was soon heard. We could see part of 
the Treasury Bench and the Opposition 
in their places—the tops of their heads, 
profiles and gestures perfectly. . .” 
In 1834 the old House of Commons 
was destroyed by fire, and when new 
plans were to be made the question of 
accommodation for “strangers” natural- 
ly arose. Those fashion- 








war) commanded a 
silence of half an hour; 
and the Chancellor, who 
thought this a certain 
proof of their absence, 
gave orders for the open- 
ing of the door, upon 
which they all rushed in, 
Pushed aside their com- 
Petitors and placed them- 
selves in the front rows of 
the gallery. They stayed 
there till after eleven, 





A couple of agitated Lords trying to see—between, around, under, anyhow! 


able ladies of the day who 
moved in political circles 
were extremely anxious 
to be able to get in some- 
how, and a champion of 
their cause arose to help 
them. This champion 
was the last sort of person 
one would expect to bestir 
himself over the rights of 
women—the hard-riding, 
sporting Squire, Grantly 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Murder Trials With Trimmings 
HERE’S no hero, no heroine, like the defendant 


in a scandal or murder or murder-plus-scandal 

case. At least so a man from Mars would judge 
if he came and made a survey of our newspapers dur- 
ing a trial. 

Certain features have come to be taken for granted. 
Batteries of high-powered reporters will be put on the 
case. Whole pages will be devoted to the most com- 
monplace evidence if there be anywhere in it a dash 
of spice. The “tabloids” will work up what they call 
“photographic conceptions,’ the same being photo- 
graphs combined to raise certain hypotheses, convey 
certain impressions—as was the case with a “composed” 
picture of Willie Stevens at the “murder scene” in a 
tabloid during the Hall-Mills trial When the 
Peaches-Browning case came up in a small up-state 
town, the whole community was organized to profit by 
the crowds, and great was the consternation when the 
show was moved. 

Now the elaborate machinery is being set up for 
the trial of Ruth Snyder and Henry Judd Gray, who 
at first confessed to a brutal murder, later recanting. 
Even the early details of choosing jurors are of head- 
line interest in conservative as well as yellow papers. 
Scores of reporters and special correspondents are lined 
up. Maurine Watkins, who wrote the play, “Chicago,” 
will report the trial in signed stories. John Roach 
Straton, fundamentalist preacher, has been engaged 
to comment. So has the Marquis of Queensbury and 
the much-married Peggy Joyce Hopkins—as one writer 
said, ‘“‘watching with wide blue eyes another blonde 
who had gone to all the trouble of killing her husband! 
Murder—when divorce is so easy . 

Suppression of the facts of murder and scandal 
would be a doubtful blessing—we need to know what 
kind of world we live in. But a very small space 
would serve to shed all necessary illumination. All 
this competition in sensationalism is cheap, vulgar, 
morbid, unwholesome—degrading to younger and older 
generations alike. How can we stop it? England 
does it by law. While we’re considering methods, we 
might resort to the simple device of passing by the 


yellow papers. 
% *~ *% 


The Theatre Padlock 
"Tite results of New York City’s attempt to rid 


the theatre of obscenity are of obvious impor- 
tance to the entire country. 

Recently, for the first time, the law has been invoked 
successfully. Two plays have been condemned, one 
by a trial jury, and producers and actors have been 
sentenced and have actually served time. Because of 
possible similar action, a third play was voluntarily 
withdrawn by the management. 

Even more promising in its effect is the fear that 
has been put into the minds of those responsible for 


entertainment, with the signing by Governor Smith of 
the new padlock law whereby the license of a theatre 
or other place of amusement can be revoked and its 
doors closed for an entire year if an entertainment 
given in it has been found to be indecent in whole or 
in part. Night clubs, vaudeville, and variety shows are 
equally concerned. During the past winter the limit 
of license on the stage seems to have been reached. 
Public opinion has been aroused to the point where 
many people who had hitherto been opposed to cen- 
sorship had begun to think it was the only remedy. 
The law under which conviction was made had been 
on the statute books for thirty years and had been 
laughed at. Now the law, with public opinion behind 
it, seems to give better prospect of decency in the 
amusement world than any kind of direct censorship. 


% % ~ 


What Next in China? 
H ANDS off in China—hands off at least as far 


as possible—is the attitude to be hoped for 

from the Powers. It is reassuring that the 
identical notes recently sent by five governments to 
demand punishment and reparations for the Nanking 
affair in which several foreigners were killed, were 
moderate in tone, left the way open for separate 
negotiations, and did not openly threaten reprisals. 
To be sure, these notes say no word of the two hun- 
dred or so Chinese, many of them innocent, who were 
killed in the bombardment, and one wonders if there 
might not be a humane arithmetic which would credit 
these on the account. Also, it is hard to see what 
would be lost by listening to the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister’s plea, in reply, that an impartial investiga- 
tion should be made of the responsibility for the events 
of that chaotic forty-eight hours in Nanking, when it 
was practically without a government. If the Powers 
are right, they would lose nothing by a little delay. 
Nevertheless, judged by the standards set in such deal- 
ings, the notes show restraint and a clear wish not to 
resort to drastic measures. 

The Chinese Nationalist movement is in a tensely 
critical stage, rent by a civil war between the radicals 
and the moderates in its own ranks. This country, 
with its long tradition of friendship for China, should 
be certain to hold to its resolution not to be drawn 
into any situation developed by other governments’ 
Chinese interests. “Reprisals” would be a poor answer 
to a nation’s struggle for freedom. 


% % % 
“Reasonable Doubt’ 


N Massachusetts two men—Italians, radicals—are 
condemned to die in July under charge of murder. 
They are Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 

Radicals round the world are protesting—sometimes 
wildly and hurtfully. But they are not alone: liberals, 
conservatives—press and _individuals—are protesting 
too—women like Ada Comstock, president of Rad- 
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cliffe, Margaret Deland, the novelist; Dr. Samuel 
Crothers; William O. Thompson, a leader of the Bos- 
ton bar, who entered the case and served as the 
Italians’ counsel without pay—a long list of level- 
headed, steady people. They are saying that there is a 
reasonable doubt of these men’s guilt, a reasonable 
doubt whether they are not really sentenced for radical- 
ism rather than for murder. One of this group, Felix 
Frankfurter, professor in the Harvard Law School, 
has written a book on the case (noted elsewhere in 
this number), which reviews the evidence and makes 
“reasonable doubt” seem a mild phrase. The trial be- 
gan when the Department of Justice pursuit of “Reds” 
was at its height, and much of the questioning seemed 
calculated to play on the jurors’ patriotic fears. “Rea- 
sonable doubt” deepens when one learns that, in con- 
formity with Massachusetts law, though the State 
Supreme Court has just supported the verdict on a 
technicality, only the original trial judge, Webster 
Thayer, ever reviewed the evidence. 

Now that the men have been sentenced, appeals are 
pouring in on Governor Fuller not to allow them to 
be executed while that reasonable doubt remains. They 
should pour in. This is not a question of desirable or 
undesirable persons. It is not a question to be ignored 
merely because you don’t happen to live in Massachu- 
setts, not to be ignored lest some wrong-thinking per- 
son suspect you of radical sympathies. It is a question 
of justice—the concern of citizens everywhere. 


% * % 


The Modern Parent’s Hard Task 
HATEVER may be said about the “younger 


generation,” responsibility for a large part of 

its doings must rest on parents and home train- 
ing. To keep the confidence of one’s children by never 
admitting shock at what they confide is not enough, 
and often, for that matter, inadvisable. Children have 
a right to profit by the experience of their parents and 
to demand constructive help from them. Certain ideals 
of self-respect and standards of good taste may be born 
in some, but they are usually the result of education 
and training begun in the earliest years. 

Many of the strong influences in the child’s life to- 
day, such as movies, motor cars, jazz, have brought 
new complications which have added to the perplexities 
of parents, and it is perhaps not strange that they have 
been bewildered and even half-hearted at their tasks. 
But the task remains there, unescapably. 

The entire subject is being studied as never before. 
Newspapers and magazines are discussing it, schools 
and colleges are furnishing laboratories for study. Out 
of it all something new is bound to come—better, we 
predict, than any education of the past, because it will 
be based on frankness and facts. 


* ~ co 


Better, Though Fewer, Children 


N European countries there is much concern over 
the falling birth rate. Not only France, but Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Sweden, and even Germany 

have had a noticeable decline in the number of babies 
born, and statesmen are alarmed. 

But there is another side to it. While undoubtedly 

hard economic conditions lessen the number of mar- 
riages and hence lower the birth rate, women them- 


selves are showing a decreased willingness to bring 
babies into the world unless assured that they have a 
fair chance for the future. They are beginning to see 
the great waste of prodigal child-bearing, with all its 
consequences. A high birth rate usually carries with 
it a high infant death rate. Unwanted babies are born 
into homes already crowded, where fathers and 
mothers are unable to give them adequate care. The 
centuries have been filled with the unnecessary waste 
of motherhood, with needless sufferings of child-bear- 
ing and with the anguish of bereaved mothers. Today 
we begin to recognize the right of a child to be well 
born, to be royally welcome, to be well cared for, and 
the right of women to bear children only when they 
can give them reasonable chance of normal, happy liv- 


ing. 
% So + 


Catholic and Citizen 


OULD a Catholic, with safety to our institu- 
tions, hold high office in the United States? 
Though as a matter of fact there have been 

satisfactory instances, the question has troubled many 
thoughtful minds, especially in regard to the Presi- 
dency. It was a question to be asked, and to be 
answered, not with surface impressions but with ref- 
erence to the actual teachings of the Church and the 
experience of its members. To be asked, and answered, 
on a plane above the low level of bigotry in which it 
has too long been discussed. That is why the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Charles C. Marshall and Governor 
Smith of Néw York, around whom certain Democratic 
hopes are gathering, have done a real service by their 
recent discussion. Mr. Marshall, writing in the 
Atlantic, put the question ably, with a wealth of care- 
ful, well-documented reference. Governor Smith 
answered with complete candor and straightforward- 
ness, likewise well supported by scholarly evidence. He 
disclaims any binding force in the utterances of “priest, 
bishop or Pope” applying to civil matters, and relegates 
the dogma of union of Church and state, so far as 
America is concerned, to the “limbo of defunct con- 
troversies’—an excellent place for it. 

The eloquent creed with which he summed up his 
answer is one to which any American of any faith 
could subscribe—freedom of conscience, equality of all 
churches before the law, absolute separation of church 
and state. Governor Smith of course speaks for him- 
self alone; his answer does not obliterate facts of 
Church interference in local situations, nor the am- 
bitions of the Church in other countries. But it is con- 
vincing testimony that an American Catholic need not 
be bound by any disqualifying allegiance. All of which 
has nothing to do with whether or not Governor Smith 
should be nominated or elected. That is not, directly 
or indirectly, the issue. The point is that light has been 
shed on a question darkened by prejudice and bigotry. 


% % *~ 


S your CiTIZEN reaching you now in better condi- 
tion than it used to? For some months past com- 
plaints of torn covers on magazines sent through 

the mail have been so frequent that we have changed 
the paper on which the covers are printed to the pres- 
ent tougher stock. The covers now on your magazine 
should stand handling without tearing. 

Will you let us know if your magazine still arrives 

with the cover torn? 
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What Is an American? 


HEN one contemplates the bewildering variety of 

one’s fellow countrymen—miners and_ millionaires, 

clerks and cowboys, factory hands and farmers, sailors, 
sheepherders of the Western deserts, mountaineers of the Ap- 
palachians, Indians and Negroes, Lions and Elks and Ro- 
tarians, scholars and scientists, movie actors and ward heelers, 
newspapermen, clergymen and crooks—the variety of their 
avocations and the infinite diversity of the surroundings of 
which they are a product, it sometimes seems as if the only 
thing they had in common was the habit of flying around on 
rubber-tired wheels. 

The belt may be citrous, corn or cotton, but Kiwanis and 
Commercial club summon us to eat for the public good and 
women’s club and church suppers hold sway, no matter where 
you go. However different the 
scenery or the time, the sun rises 
to see us all chuckling over the 
same comic strips, and we cast a 
casual glance at his setting as we 
stack the dishes and hurry to the 
same movie. 

In spite of the enormous dit- 
ferences in geography and climate 
—those great moulders of custom 
—our looks and lives are stand- 
ardized, thanks to mass produc- 
tion and national advertising, to 
a point where one sometimes 
wonders if we have individual 
taste at all. Luckily, the taste 
of the gentlemen who supply us 
with clothes and _— furniture, 
houses and hats, grows better 
year by year—whether they are 
educating us or we are demand- 
ing more of them is hard to say. 
Thanks to syndicated news, 
trade papers and cheap maga- 
zines, a lot of our thinking seems 
as stereotyped as our appear- 
ance. And now, with the radio, 
by pressing a button every 
American family can listen in on 
the same songs, the same sermons, 
the same political speeches and 





Mrs. James W. Morrisson of Chicago—suffragist, war 
worker, League leader—and mother of five children 


bedtime stories. What would the passionate individualists 
who founded this nation say of this seemingly frantic effort to 
prove that we are not only equal but identical? Although the 
differences in wealth and power are so huge as to be fantastic, 
the average of physical comfort is higher than ever before, any- 
where in the world. 

Superficial and trivial, all this—yes, of course, but back of 
it is that big drive for equality, of showing by whatever sym- 
bols seem to you convincing that you’re as good as anybody or 
at least are on the road to becoming so. A man can make any- 
thing out of himself in this land of adventure and opportunity. 
It is not as easy today as when our great resources were still 
untapped, but one still hears daily of men who have come up 
from nothing to the highest places by their own unaided ef- 
forts. There is no country in which men work so vehemently 
or where it is so taken for granted that every one, rich or poor, 
will work and work hard. The ceaseless quest for new op- 
portunities and new ways to do old work is, and has been, the 
dominating impulse in American 
life. 

It has influenced our political 
thinking. All we asked of gov- 
ernment originally was that it 
protect—from old world domi- 
nation, from Indian raids—and 
not interfere, but let us work 
out our own salvation. Then, 
when we realized that our great 
resources were more and more 
coming under the control of a 
few, there carne the drive for 
government regulation that 
would keep the big fellow from 
getting too powerful, and would 
still give the average man his 
chance. 

Woodrow Wilson said, just 
before he took office in 1912, 
“The glory of America is not 
that she established a stable gov- 
ernment—a_ republic—that has 
been done before, but that she 
established a government shot 
through with the hopes of hum- 
ble men. It the time ever comes 
when that ceases to be true, we 
shall be false to the ideals of our 
forefathers.” 

Now that the old free days are 
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gone, that we approach more nearly the living conditions in 
older lands, where freedom of action must be limited in order 
to have fair play and a reasonable chance for all of us, how 
are we going to adapt these ideals to these new conditions? 
State control means a tremendous crippling of individual 
initiative, that free-ranging initiative that has made us what 
we are. It will be equally crippled if a few people gain con- 
trol for their own uses 
of the great sources of 
power and material on 
which our civilization 
depends. 

It will take the most 
disinterested study to 
find out just how far 
and in what places the 
government should exer- 
cise control over some, 
in the interests of all. 
The hardest fight we 
have ever fought lies 
ahead in securing that 
control, once we have 
decided when and where 
it is necessary. In spite 
of those who insist that 
any change in our in- 
stitutions is treason, the 
defects in our govern- 
mental machinery are 
obvious and so serious 
that an astonishingly 
large number of people 
look with favor on Mus- 
sglini’s simple system of 
obtaining efficiency by 
doing away with liberty 


altogether. 
Liberty is expensive 
and wasteful and 


troublesome—most _pre- 
cious things are—but in 
no other air can the 
American spirit flourish. 
Self-seeking, you call it 
—but why not? Slap- 
dash and vulgar often, 
but where else in the 
world do you find such 
generosity, such kindness to the weak and unfortunate, so 
many men and women who spend their lives in devoted and 
unpaid labor for the public good? 

If you want to get some idea of the human friendliness there 
is in this land of ours, just start out—if you’re a woman—with 
a baby or two, and travel to one coast or the other. It’s the 
most warming experience you can imagine, and, of course, a 
unique expression of this country. 

Materialists, yes—you see the proofs all about you, but 
we're the greatest crusaders the world has ever seen. There 
were selfish motives involved, of course, but the vast majority 
of our people went into the Civil War, the war with Spain, 
the Great War, prepared to sacrifice everything on the altar 
of human freedom. A tale like that of the yellow fighters in 
Cuba is told of no other land but ours. 

You sicken often enough at the sordidness, the vulgarity, the 
cheapness of our daily doings, as you get them in the daily 
press, the surface dross—pretty deep at times. But get off a 
bit and have a look at the whole picture—the energy, the gal- 
lantry, the idealism—and your heart glows to think you’re 
a part of it—‘‘A nation conceived in Liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal”—America. 
Mary M. Morrisson. 
Former National Vice-President 








Mrs. William G. Hibbard in Washington for the General Council meeting— 
April 26-30 has 


Woman Suffrage in Porto Rico 


Sherwin, in addition to being the national president of 
the League of Women Voters, is claimed by the Inter- 
American Union as its 
“vice-president for 
North America.” In 
this capacity Miss Sher- 
win has recently been 
able to speak an effective 
word for the women of 
Porto Rico whose hopes 
are set upon the winning 
of the vote as earnestly 
and eagerly as were 
those of women in the 
United States a few 
short years ago. 
Strangely enough, al- 
though Porto Rico is 
practically a territory of 
the United States with 
a government not unlike 
that of Hawaii, the 
Nineteenth Amendment 
seems not to have as- 
sured the vote, regard- 
less of sex, in that is- 
land. This is because 
the Organic Act provid- 


DP" sterwia, few League members realize that Miss Belle 


ing a government for 
Porto Rico passed the 
Congress in 1917,_ be- 
fore the Suffrage 
Amendment. 

After testing their 


rights in court without 
avail, and after carry- 
ing their petition to the 
political parties and the 
legislature year after 
year, the hopes of Porto 
Rican women now run 
high. Governor Towner 
recommended the 
passage of the suffrage 
measure which is now before the legislature, and it is in sup- 
port of this recommendation that Miss Sherwin has addressed 
a letter to the presiding officers of both houses. 

“The Inter-American Union of Women,’ wrote Miss 
Sherwin, “‘in addition to its general object of promoting under- 
standing and friendship among the American nations, has the 
more specific purpose of advancing the status and welfare of 
women. Particularly it seeks to obtain their full civil and 
political rights. 

“In Porto Rico women have demonstrated their capacity 
to share in economic, professional and civil affairs and have 
shown a public-spirited interest in questions affecting the gen- 
eral welfare. By granting the vote to women, Porto Rico will 
at once place itself in a position of leadership in the Western 
Hemisphere and will serve as an example for countries of 
Central and South America where the movement for enfran- 
chisement is increasing in hope and vitality.” 

The women of Porto Rico base their plea not only on nat- 
ural justice and right, but on the signal part that they have 
played in building up the public school system, the advantages 
of which are shared equally by boys and girls. Those who 
have done most to reduce illiteracy and build an electorate 
equipped for self-government, they rightfully contend, have 
earned their place in that electorate. 
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A Shorter 
Day for 
Child Workers 


s6 HE vicissitudes 
| of social legisla- 
tion” might be 
the title of a story of 
many pages if the pass- 
ing in the North Caro- 
lina legislature of a bill 
providing for an 8-hour 
day for children under 
16 years were fully de- 
scribed. In the 1925 
General Assembly the 
bill got one vote in com- 
mittee and a tirade of 
abuse against its pro- 
ponents, who were ac- 
cused of being the tools 
of Russian “Reds.”’ The 
active workers of the 
League of Women Voters who had most publicly supported 
the measure were so constantly attacked in print that people 
became afraid to work for such an unpopular cause, and it was 
heart-rending to count the usually public-spirited men and 
women who refused to speak for it because it was “inex- 
pedient” for them to do so. 

The bill was introduced late in this session, sent to an an- 
tagonistic committee, rescued and sent to another. It was not 
physically transferred, however, and at the hour of the hear- 
ing, clerks and pages had to be implored to help in getting a 
quorum. The committee voted: 11, against; 4, in favor. The 
four proponents put in a minority report and for four long 
days and evening sessions we watched for that bill to come up. 
At last, at 10 o’clock on Thursday night of the last week of 
the session, its number and title were read. Its friends on 
the floor were occupied with another measure, its enemies 
were watching, and it was tabled without a dissenting vote. 
The friends called the bill back “for a few words of dis- 
cussion.” . 

Then a battle raged for an hour, the bill gaining votes with 
every speech made against it. We accepted an amendment 
and the vote was 2 to 1l\ in favor. On the third reading it 
passed without a dissenting vote and was ordered sent by 
special messenger to the House. Again we waited. At 5 
o'clock we found the bill -had. not come over. We rushed to 
the clerks, persuaded them to engross it immediately, got ap- 
pointed “special messenger” and conveyed it to the Speaker’s 
desk. He sent it to the Committee on Manufactures and 
Labor—automatic burial that last week—but again a friend 
saved it and got it transferred to the calendar. But it did 
not appear. Friends looked for it and found it in a pigeonhole 
in a clerk’s office, instead of on the calendar. And at mid- 
night, with the clock turned forward so as to make a new 
legislative day, the bill was passed, the last act of the 1927 
General Assembly. 

Now the Assistant Attorney-General has ruled that the 
amendment strengthens instead of weakens the law, that no 
child under 16 who has not completed the fourth grade can 
work at all, and no child under 16 can work anywhere more 
than 8 hours. There may have to be a decision by the 





Mrs. Mary O. Cowper—a legislative 
worker who admits no obstacles to 
victory 


Supreme Court, but in all events, as one Senator said: “We 
have established the principle of the 8-hour dav for children 


in North Carolina.” 


The law as passed is: 
No person under 16 years of age shall be employed or per- 
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mitted to work in any of the places or occupations referred 
to in the preceding section for more than 8 hours in any one 
day or +8 hours or 6 days in any one week, or after the hours 
of 7 P. M. or before the hour of 6 A. M., and no person 
under 16 shall be permitted to work in or about or in con- 
nection with any quarry or mine. Provided this section shall 
not prevent any child over 14 years of age working between 
the hours of 6 A. M. and 7 P. M. in any of said industries 
except a quarry or mine, if the child has completed the fourth 
grade in school. Mary O. Cowper. 


After Fourteen Years—V ictory! 
G OVERNOR SMITH, of New York, has signed the 


48-hour bill. This is the last step in a fourteen-year 

fight to secure shorter hours for women in industry. 
The way has been strewn with broken party pledges and 
blocked by continuous opposition from manufacturers. There 
has been investigation after investigation—some honest, most 
for purposes of delay. 

The bill allows a 49%-hour week when an extra half holi- 
day is granted to employees in addition to the one day of rest 
in seven. It also permits a total of 78 hours of overtime work 
in the course of a year. The bill passed the Senate with only 
one dissenting vote. In the Assembly it passed 122 to 22. 

When the Industrial Survey Commission was investigating 
the whole question of hours for women in industry, the Wom- 
an’s Party led a group of factory women to protest against 
labor laws that affect women and not men. They raised the 
usual anti-protection arguments. When the Industrial Sur- 
vey Commission made its report it summarily dismissed the 
Woman’s Party testimony with the statement: ‘There is, 
first, the claim by some that this law, if enacted, will cause a 
grave injustice to thousands of women workers, a number of 
whom have appeared before the Commission and who claim 
that they will be deprived of their livelihood by the passage 
of such a law. There is no substantial or convincing evidence 
before us to support this conclusion.” 

There was, however, evidence of a totally different nature 
before the Commission. During 1926 the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor made an investiga- 
tion of the effects of special legislation on the employment of 
women in industry. The investigation compelled a number 
of interesting conclusions, the one pertinent to the immediate 
point being stated as follows: “From this testimony (of wom- 
en workers) it seems apparent that the experience of the gen- 
eral run of women in industry is that the 48-hour law has not 
handicapped them in any respect.” And further as to the 
effect on women’s employment of legislation regulating their 
hours of work: “It does not hinder their advancement. It 
reduces their hours. It also reduces the hours of men. It oc- 
casionally results in increases in the number of women em- 
ployed. It does not close occupations to women to any ap- 
preciable extent. It does not result in a decrease in the number 
of women employed and it does not decrease their wages.” 

_ It was about eight years ago that the women of New York 
formed a joint legislative council. The council has worked 
with no let-up for the 48-hour week. Miss Mary Dreier has 
always been its chairman. To her, in recognition of a well- 
fought fight that has borne results, Governor Smith sent the 
pen with which he made the bill a law.—JULIA MARGARET 


Hicks. 
Sheppard-Towner Gains! 
A seed presidents in two states this month have 


reported news which will cause rejoicing among League 
members everywhere. For the first time since the fed- 
eral and state co-operating program was inaugurated in 1921 
the Maine and Kansas legislatures have approved state appro- 
priations to match federal funds available under the Maternity 


and Infancy Act. 
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With the College Leagues 


~ EORGIA: The University of Georgia League has 
carried out an ambitious program of work and study 
during the past winter. It has included topics on: “A Con- 
stitutional Convention for Georgia,” “Our Foreign Policy,” 
“Georgia Laws Concerning Women,” “‘Women in Industry,” 
“Clark County Schools,” ‘The Children’s Code,” and 
“Roads and Bond Issues.”” They have also visited a session of 
the city council and various sessions of the city and county 
courts. 


NDIANA: Butler College League this winter secured an 
election board to take charge of all undergraduate elec- 


tions. 


ANSAS: At the recent state convention at Lawrence 

over seventy new voters from the University and other 
colleges were invited to a special luncheon given in their 
honor. Speeches were given to stimulate enthusiasm for the 
study of political science and problems of government. 


OUISIANA: The Southwestern Louisiana Institute has 
one of the newest of college Leagues and is already con- 
centrating on regular informative programs, studying among 
other subjects city government, including courts and juries, 
health and education. 


ARYLAND: Maryland has a traveling library to send 

to each college League in turn, showing samples of 

available material. There is a publications committee which 
goes over the material and indexes it. 


ICHIGAN: The Grand Rapids League recently gave 
an elaborate dinner party for “all girls who will be 21 
in’27.” A skit called “The Voting Machine” was presented, 


after which the use of a real machine was demonstrated, and 
the girls were invited to practice on it. 


INNESOTA: The Minnesota State League has 

arranged to have representatives of the various college 
Leagues attend the state board meetings. Each League is to 
be given an opportunity, in turn, to send a representative to 
a board meeting. 


EW YORK: The New York New Voters have or- 

ganized an “Inter-College Branch” with the Susan B. 
Anthony Unit at Rochester University elected as headquarters 
for this year. Miss Elizabeth Alfriend, president of this unit, 
has been chosen to represent the new voters at the state board 
meetings. They issue their own bulletin, with mechanical 
help from the state office, reporting on the activities of the 
various college Leagues throughout the state. 


ORTH CAROLINA: The League at the North Caro- 

lina College for Women has been studying the Austra- 

lian Ballot system, a major item on the state League’s legisla- 
tive program. 


HIO: That members of college Leagues carry on their 

interest in political problems and in League activities 

after graduation is unquestionably proved by the fact that the 

executive secretaries of three large Ohio Leagues—Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Dayton—are recent “New Voters.” 


ISCONSIN: The Oshkosh Normal School League 
followed up the Get-Out-the-Vote campaign of last fall 


. by sending a questionnaire to voters throughout the city inquir- 


ing whether they voted in the last election and if not, why not. 
CATHERINE McReEyNo ps. 





The round-table method of discussion is a favorite with the Susan B. Anthony League at the University of Rochester (New York). 
Minimum wage and a forty-eight-hour week for women workers was a recent topic 











[This four-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. The League is not responsible for any- 
thing else printed in the Woman Citizen, and the Woman Citizen is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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One Thousand Sponsors 


By HELEN D. PIGEON 


This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, 
which ts solely responsible for what appears thereon 





Mrs. William E. Borah, of Idaho. Chairman 
of Policewomen’s sponsors in her state 


©) Bachrach 


ITH Lady Astor as Chair- 

man, the International Asso- 

ciation of Policewomen is or- 

ganizing a group of one thou- 

sand sponsors, laywomen of 
prestige and proven leadership in all parts 
of the country. A definite quota is as- 
signed to each state and on the initiative 
of the state chairman the sponsors are 
brought together once or twice a year at 
informal gatherings, at which the work 
of the policewoman is presented by a 
qualified speaker. Through these meet- 
ings and through the literature published 
by the Association, these sponsors thus 
become acquainted with the true mean- 
ing of the policewoman’s service and 
form an important lay membership in 
promoting the educational program of 
the Association. It is a part of this pro- 
gram to stimulate the appointment of 
policewomen, to educate public opinion, 
to give technical advice and field service 
to public officials, to collect data and by 
all other means to secure high standards 
of service from the policewomen and sym- 
pathetic support from the citizens. The 
sponsors are asked to contribute a cer- 
tain sum each year toward this program 
and it is hoped that in time they will feel 
a new interest in. their local police prob- 
lems, and will lead the way to higher 
standards and greater efficiency in that 
rather neglected field, the prevention of 
crime. Eventually a similar group of 
men advisors will be organized. 





The first step in organization was taken 
in New England, when Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, for a long time prominent in 
protective work for girls, accepted the 
regional chairmanship. In Virginia, it 
is especially fitting that Mrs. Henry 
Fairfax should be the state chairman. 
On the twenty-sixth of April she is 
bringing together a group of representa- 
tive men and women, many of them the 
friends and neighbors of Nancy Lang- 
horne in the days before she became 
Lady Astor. They will be addressed by 
Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle, the Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Policewomen. In the Northwest Mrs. 
William E. Borah, wife of the renown- 
ed senator from Idaho, will organize 
the women of her state, and in the Mid- 
dle West Mrs. Walter H. Merriam 
has become the chairman for Ohio and 
Mrs. N. A. McMillan for Missouri. 

In the capital, the first among a num- 
ber of important women to give a lun- 
cheon was Mrs. John Hervey Young. 
The speakers were introduced by the 
Bishop of Washington, and among 
the distinguished guests were the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Mrs. Curtis D. 
Wilbur, Bishop Rhinelander, the Coun- 
selor of the Japanese Embassy and 
Mme. Sawada, Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
Albert Gleaves and Brigadier General 
and Mrs. David C. Shanks. 

The need for properly qualified police- 
women is real. They protect women 
and children from the temptations 
which civilization is creating faster than 
we have learned to control them; 
their skilled adjustments in the 
cases of boys and girls avoid the hu- 
miliation of arrest in countless cases; and 
their constant supervision of places of 
public recreation, during the hours when 
other agencies are off duty, is a vital 
factor in the prevention of delinquency. 

Humorists to the contrary, woman is 
just finding her voice. A taste of her 
new power as “the hand which marks 
the vote” has lured her into corners and 
crevices of our civic life which never 
knew her touch before. True to the 
form which once made her murmur over 
her bachelor friends, ““He needs a wife,” 
she has now issued an ultimatum to cer- 
tain city departments which are charged 
with housekeeping and child-protection 
on a large scale. The public scarcely 
believed her when she said the police 
department needed women, but the 





@ U. & U. 
Mrs. Walter H. Merriam, Chairman for 
Ohio, one of the Middle Western leaders 


courage and self-sacrifice of a few 
pioneers have extended the field to more 
than two hundred cities in the United 
States. ‘That a woman’s place may be 
in the police station is proved when 
every hour of the day and night brings 
its grist of runaway children, destitute 
children, sex delinquents and deserted 
wives, all in need of a guiding hand. 

Personal, daily service of this sort is 
impossible for many women, but through 
their local clubs and civic groups they 
have given it strength and spirit. Some- 
times they have been the initiators of the 
service; again they have saved it from 
the knell of political interference; al- 
ways they have made their voice heard in 
asking for better facilities and finer 
standards. The organization of one 
thousand sponsors as a lay membership 
brings this sympathy into a more tangi- 
ble form, to the advantage of the central 
educational agency which promotes the 
movement, the International Association 
of Policewomen; to the policewomen 
themselves, who do not profit financial- 
ly of course, but who reap the benefit 
of a better understanding from the rep- 
resentative citizens of their state; but, 
most of all, to women and children who 
are deprived of the protection and the 
joys of the more happily born. 

A pril 13, 1927. 

NOTE— For further information on the work 

of policewomen, address Miss Helen D. Pigeon, 


International Association of Policewomen, 220 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Every Reader is Asked to be a Reporter 


Australian Visitors 


MONG the Industrial Delegation 

sent by Australia to study Amer- 
ican industrial conditions, with the view 
_of increasing total production at home, 
are two women, Miss May Matthews, 
J.P., of Sydney, and Dr. Kate Mackay, 
of Melbourne. It was at the special re- 
quest of the Australian National Coun- 
cil of Women that these two women 
were included in this group. 

Miss Matthews has a long record as a 
leader in her own state of New South 
Wales. For ten years she has been an 
inspector in the Child Welfare Division 
of the Education Department. The 
present is the second occasion on which 
she has been ‘‘borrowed” by the Federal 
authorities for a special piece of work. 
Three years ago she was sent by them 
to Great Britain, to come in touch with 
working-women there, and convey to 
them what Australia had to offer to the 
desirable immigrant. 

Miss Matthews feels that the early 
granting of the suffrage to Australian 
women has been of distinct benefit to 
the country, enabling them to influence 
legislation upon humane lines. She her- 
self is an active member of the Labor 
Party, and as such has been keenly in- 
terested in obtaining the support of the 
Party for such general measures as the 
Legal Status Act, which was necessary 





Annabel Matthews, tax expert 





to open to the women of one state after 
another all professions and official posi- 
tions, with none of the constitutional 
bars that complicate the passing of such 
acts here. Women’s votes have also 
helped to secure such measures as the 
Federal Old-Age Pension. 





Ewing 


Nellie Tayloe Ross, of Wyoming 


Harris & 


Dr. Kate Mackay, having graduated 
with high honors from the Medical 
School of the Melbourne University, 
having held several hospital positions, 
and been medical officer in a large de- 
partment store, was appointed first wom- 
an medical factory inspector in Victoria, 
and in that capacity is planning a rather 
complete study of factory conditions as 
they affect health. 

Besides investigating factories, the 
Delegation has visited city health depart- 
ments, and discussed economic conditions 
with large manufacturers, prominent 
labor leaders, technical experts and uni- 
versity professors—ALICE HENRY. 


Governor Ross Comes East 


HE East had a chance to find out 

how a former woman governor 
looks and sounds when Nellie Tayloe 
Ross came on this spring. She was, very 
suitably, the guest of the League for 
Political Education, which was formed 
over thirty years ago to help win suf- 
frage for women. Under its auspices 








Governor Ross made an evening address 
and spoke at a luncheon, stopping off at 
other places on her way back to Wyom- 
ing. What the East saw was a very 
charming dark-haired slender woman, 
well-gowned, poised, unaffected; and 
what it heard was the experiences of a 
woman who had the spirit to stick up 
for her policies when confronted with a 
legislature wholly masculine and over- 
whelmingly Republican (Governor Ross 
being a Democrat), which would have 
enjoyed depriving the Governor’s office 
of some of its powers. Governor Ross 
“liked her job.” We believe she did it 
in a way to encourage the choice of 
women for high office. 

Governor Ross was accompanied by 
Mrs. T. S. Taliaferro, president of the 
Wyoming Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


A Woman Tax Expert 


NE of the three official American 

delegates to the International 
Conference on Double Taxation, to be 
held in London under League of Na- 
tions auspices, is Miss Annabel Mat- 
thews, legal representative of the Treas- 
ury Department. This conference with 
the difficult-sounding task is to make a 
scientific study of income tax laws in 
order that the taxpayer shall not be re- 
quired to pay taxes twice upon holdings 
in subsidiary corporations. For the past 


May Matthews, of Australia 
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year or two Miss Matthews, who is an 
attorney in the office of the General 
Counsel of Internal Revenue, has been 
interpreting most of the provisions of 
our income tax laws, and 
her work on the knotty 
problems before the con- 
ference will be that of an 
expert. She is a member 
of the Phi Delta Delta 
Women’s Legal Frater- 
nity and of the Women’s 
Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia. 


A School for 
Politics 


“6 ARRIMAN sver- 

sus Harriman” 
might sum up the case for 
women’s political educa- 
tion in Washington. For 
Mrs. Edward Avery 
Harriman has just vigor- 
ously supported a school 
of politics for Republican 
women in the capital and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man is a leading figure in 
the Democratic women’s 





had been made were reported—one on 
what university women have accomplish- 
ed in business and what obstacles they 
have had to overcome. Another and 
more elaborate plan is 
afoot for a survey of the 
new economic relations of 
men and women— 
whether or not women 
are a necessary part of the 
world labor force, 
whether their activities 
outside the home have a 
good or bad effect upon 
tamily conditions, or what 
solution can be made for 
the woman who wants a 
career and must at the 
same time maintain a 
home. 

Miss Mary E. Wool- 
ley, President of Mount 
Holyoke, has been elected 
the new president of the 
Association, — succeeding 
Mrs. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, President of 
Mills College, California; 
Mrs. A. W. Cooper, of 
Portland, Oregon, is sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. 


summer school. Many of 
the speakers on the Re- 
publicans’ three-day pro- 
gram—March 22, 23, 24 
—came straight from 
government posts, with 
the latest masculine slant 
on practical politics. For 


Herbert Photos 
A Hiker—one of the Camp 
Fire Girls who recently ex- 
hibited “Proper Clothing” at 
the recent annual conference 
of Camp Fire Executives in 
New York. Camp Fire 
Girls wear no uniform, but 
their “proper clothing” is 
chosen in council with adult 


A. Ross Hill, of Kansas 
City, treasurer. The first 
vice-president continues in 
ofice for another two 
years—Dean Agnes E. 
Wells, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


the most part, the women 
had their turn at the 
morning round-table dis- 
cussions where they took up the primary. 
foreign policies, Senatorial rights and 
campaign fund expenditures with a will. 


A University Gathering 


IX hundred women, representing 
26,000, met in Washington the lat- 
ter part of March for the biennial con- 
vention of the American Association of 
University Women. They discussed al- 
most every aspect of the problem of con- 
tinuing education for women in the 
United States — from 
pre-school age training 
to adult night classes. 
Peace, the natural 
corollary to education, 
of course came in for a 
good deal of attention 
and a plan was discuss- 
ed whereby money 
might be raised for in- 
ternational fellowships. 
But education itself, as 
always, held first place, 
and several meetings 
were devoted to the new 
problems of college cur- 
ricula. 
Various surveys that 


advisers. It is sane, comfort- 
able and beautiful 


country observe it. 


Margaret Anglin’s 
Award 


HE Laetare Medal of Notre Dame 

University, a papal honor for Amer- 
ica fashioned after Europe’s Golden 
Rose award, goes this year to Margaret 
Anglin, the actress. The second mem- 
ber of the theatrical profession, the ninth 
woman, to receive this honor, Miss 
Anglin adds the brilliant artistry of a 
score of classical roles to a distinguished 
list of accomplishments by American 
Catholics in arts, literature, science. Re- 
cently, she has been playing at the Greek 
Theatre of the University of California, 





Once more May Day is Child Health Day—thanks to Mrs. Aida de Acosta 
Root of the American CutLpD HEALTH Association. Organizations all over the 
This is a row of New York’s healthiest babies who testify 
to the increasing attention paid to our most precious asset—child health 
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but now, together with Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske and Otis Skinner, she 
has formed a dramatic organization, 
which will tour next season in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


Curricula and Life 


OLLEGE courses that make an 

effort to relate the curriculum to 

a woman’s future life are becom- 
ing more frequent. To Vassar’s Depart- 
ment of Euthenics and Smith’s Institute 
for the Co-ordination of Women’s Inter- 
ests is now added Brown University’s 
new course for freshmen called ‘“Know- 
ing and Living.” The object, says Dean 
Margaret Shove Morriss, is to ‘‘open to 
the students glimpses of the larger world 
in which they live”—and to relate college 
training to the modern educated woman’s 
problems. After a general background 
has been lectured in, the course discusses 
such subjects as “Family Life, Past and 
Present,” ‘What Marriage Demands 
trom the Educated Woman.” 


Two New Presidents 


NCE more a woman takes over a 
O man’s business. On the death of 
Mr. Alphonse Major, of Major’s Ce- 
ment fame, long one of the CiTIzEN’s 
loyal advertisers, his daughter, Mrs. L. 
D. M. Bare, assumes the presidency. She 
is a Smith College woman, 1907, and 
well equipped to carry on the business 
which her father originated more than 
fifty years ago. 

Mrs. W. Thorn Kissel, of New York 
City, has recently been elected head of 
the New York Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital. 


Modern Spain 
ic a oo reforms are taking 


place in the Spanish Academy, not 
the least of which is full membership for 
women. In his report to the King the 
Minister of Public Instruction declared 
in stately language that for all academic 
positions persons of both sexes are eligi- 
ble. Now speculative tongues are wag- 
ging as to which of Spain’s noted women 
of letters will become the first woman 
member. 

Another forward step 
is the opening in Madrid 
of the first club for 
women in Spain. The 
club has luxurious quar- 
ters—a new cultural 
center with its social 
functions, concerts and 
lectures. Maria de 
Maeztu, at one time 
Professor of Spanish at 
Columbia University, is 
president, and Isabel de 
Palencia, vice-president. 
Maria de Maeztu is at 
present the moving spirit 
in a school in Madrid. 
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E. M. Delafield 





EOPLE who read their news- 

papers carefully during the 

World War will remember 

that every once in a while, in 

the intervals of a German ad- 
vance or French operations on the West- 
ern front, there would be a paragraph 
or two concerning one “Lawrence. of 
Arabia.” No one seemed to know 
exactly who he was, or even what he 
was doing. When General Allenby en- 
tered Damascus, Lawrence was sudden- 
ly proclaimed the man who made that 
entry possible, but even.then few peo- 
ple knew what his part had been. Only 
gradually did the story come out, and 
the public learn that this quiet, unassum- 
ing scholar had been the guiding genius 
whose plans had won Arabia from the 
Turkish to the Allied cause. 

For his friends he wrote the story of 
his years among the Arabs in a huge 
book which he. called “The Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom.” Only five copies of 
this exist in England, and here in the 
United States, only ten copies are for 
sale, and then at the startling price of 
$20,000 each. 

Fortunately he was prevailed upon to 
let a “friendly writing man” abridge 
the great work for the general public, 
and that smaller volume has just come 
from the presses under the title “Revolt 
in the Desert.” It was preceded by a fan- 
fare of sounding praises and adjectived 
enthusiasm. Perhaps the only adequate 
thing one can say about it is that any 
praise for which there are words would 
fall short of its merit. 

Here are the desert and its people, 
fighting, plotting, praying, laughing and 
looting. Here are the weirdest con- 
trasts—camel marches and _ airplane 
raids, ostrich eggs and tinned peas, Mec- 
ca and telephones, twelfth century 
leisure and twentieth century hustle. 

Never was there such a tale, never 
such a teller. For Lawrence is a ma- 
gician with words as well as with deeds. 


The BOOKSHELF 


By c. S. and M. A. 


T. E. Lawrence, from a chalk drawing 
by Augustus John 


He writes straight, quick-moving narra- 
tive of sudden fights and long councils, 
of forced camel marches so severe that 
they reduced the sturdiest Arabs to cry- 
ing wrecks, of the flush of victory and 
the sick cold of defeat. Bits of descrip- 
tion, phrases of characterization flash 
from his pen and shine like jewels among 
the links of events. Paragraphs of in- 
trospection and analysis burn with an 
understanding that is incandescent. 

And behind and through it all moves 
Lawrence himself, slender, emaciated, 
under-sized, a scholar and a strategist, 
a diplomat and a warrior, called by a 
dozen names and seeming to have as 
many personalities.—M. A. 


OWEVER much they may enjoy 
“Jill,” by E. M. Delafield, few 
people will be satisfied to lay it down 
with the words that here is an enter- 
taining and appealing novel. Instead, 
one is sure to compare it with Margaret 
Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph,” — so 
similar is it in plot and characters—and 
how, indeed, can Mrs. Delafield’s book 
have a chance after that best-seller! 
Again the story revolves about the 
naive yet worldly wise young girl of 
Topsy upbringing. Again she is set 
down in a staid English household under 
the guidance of a smug, rigid wife. 
Again our heroine breaks the leash of 
conventionality and runs away—this 
time, for variety, not with the husband, 
but with his worthless cousin who gets 
reformed and divorced from a worth- 
less wife, in the last two chapters. But 
in spite of being an engaging young miss, 
Jill hasn’t a ghost of a show beside 
Tessa in ““The Constant Nymph.” 
However, it is the cousin, Jack, and 
his war-bride, Doreen, who hold the 


Susan Glaspell 


© Maurice Goldbery 


reader's chief interest. Nor do they 
suffer from prototypes. Their hand-to- 
mouth existence on “credit,” their quar- 
rels, their callousness, their futility and 
their desperation, are very real, even if 
Mrs. Delafield’s assumption that they 
are usual specimens of post-war psy- 
chology seems a bit exaggerated. 

Mrs. Delafield has built her book 
compactly. Her style is crisp. Her 
characters, down to the least of them, 
are genuine—including a hard little 
sport of a flapper whose few entrances 
you look for, and a most reprehensibly 
engaging crook. 


N “The Road to the Temple” Susan 

- Glaspell has skilfully helped her hus- 
band, George Cram Cook, tell his own 
story. The book is woven of letters, 
bits of reminiscence, notebooks, reviews 
and Susan Glaspell’s connecting inter- 
preting narrative. She has carried her 
great service to her husband’s memory 
far back of the time when she had any 
share in it—picturing the boy’s life in 
Iowa, the man’s life here and there, with 
rare sympathy, presenting even his earlier 
loves. Who was George Cram Cook? 
—Founder of the Provincetown Players, 
producer, author, teacher, vital power 
in the work of Eugene O'Neill and 
many others whose names are better 
known that his own, and always from 
his early boyhood a lover of Greece. In 
“Jig” Cook there was always a sense of 
the vast continuity of life—Iowa was 
not to him blankly new, but the scene 
of long Indian living; Greece drew him 
by all her ages of beauty. They went 
to Greece—he and Susan Glaspell—and 
lived in huts on Parnassus, sharing the 
life of Greek poets, athletes, shepherds. 
When he died, the Greeks sent a frag- 
ment of Apollo’s temple at Delphi for 
his tombstone. He was a man of mar- 
velously rich nature and mind, but the 
book Susan Glaspell has written of him 
reveals not only his own great spirit but 
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hers. A woman has seldom paid a man 
higher tribute. 


BOOK called “English V omen in 

Life and Letters,’ by M. Phillips 
and W. S. Tomkinson, is rather a 
nuisance to have about. It is so hard 
to put down once one has picked it up. 
Not that it is a book one sits down and 
reads soberly through. Rather it is 
the sort that left casually about on desk 
or table is a snare to the idle or curious 
reader who happens upon it. First, the 
pictures catch your eye: “Knight and 
His Lady Hawking” (sixteenth cen- 
tury), “The English Gentlewoman— 
Glory My Goal, Grace My Guide” 
(title page to a seventeenth century 
book), Cruikshank’s drawing of “The 
Rotunda at Ranelagh.”’ Then one is led 
on, to read a bit here, a snatch there— 
a recipe, containing thirty-two ingre- 
dients and taking twenty-one weeks to 
come to perfection, “that helps all palsies 
of what kind to cure” ; how clever young 
Fanny Burney noted that the handsome 
Duchess of Devonshire walked about in 
“such an undressed and slatternly man- 
ner—two curls unpinned and one shoe 
down at heel—that had she not had a 
servant in superb livery behind her, she 
certainly would have been affronted.” 
The library of a well-read woman of the 
late eighteenth century is delightful; 
between the Leaves of ‘‘Locke on 
Human Understanding” was found a 


paper of patches. Juvenal, Virgil, New- 
ton and Pembroke’s ‘Arcadia’ stood 
cheek by jowl with “The Fifteen Com- 
forts of Matrimony,” ‘““The Academy of 
Compliments” and Mr, Steele’s ‘Chris- 
tian Hero.” Servant girls, criminals, 
ladies of fashion, professional women, 
housewives—there are pictures of all 
these. A vivifying phrase, a quaint turn 
of speech, a twist of words and they 
stand before you, these English women 
of long ago. There is the country house- 
wife who . , . but find your own 
way about the book. It’s well worth 
while. 


ie a little’ over a hundred pages Felix 
Frankfurter, Harvard Professor of 
law, former chairman of the War Labor 
Policies Board, illuminates the high 
points in the “Case of Sacco and Van- 
zetti,’ which has dragged through the 
Massachusetts courts for seven years. He 
tells the story: a reliable shoe-worker 
and a prosperous fish-peddler charged 
with murdering a paymaster in South 
Braintree, Massachusetts; both Italians, 
both radical propagandists. He reviews 
the conduct of the trial—as he inter- 
prets it: flimsy identifications, based on 
fleeting impressions ; the prosecution’s re- 
peated efforts to becloud the issue by 
playing up for the jury the accused 
men’s radicalism; the deliberately mis- 
leading testimony, since confessed, of a 
gun expert; the confession of Madeiros, 












The portrait 

of a noble woman 

whose courage conquered 
her man-made island. 


ISLANDERS 


A New Novel by Helen Hull 


Long after this season, Ellen Dacey 
will be remembered as a hero- 
ine worthy of the name. 


At bookstores — $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. 
New York 
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then under death sentence, which claimed 
to clear the accused; and the Judge’s re- 
fusal of a new trial in spite of the 
apparent weight of evidence. 

In making his analysis Mr. Frank- 
furter does not rave. He does not attack 
the American system of criminal justice 
in general or that of Massachusetts in 
particular. He admits liability to error 
in man-made systems of law. He merely 
shows a grave probability of injustice in 
this case and asks in the name of justice 
for its reconsideration before it is too 
late. 


ROM a modern Swedish woman, 

Hildur Dixelius, comes a novel of 
an amazing, stark simplicity, “The 
Minister’s Daughter?’ No American 
analogy occurs to the mind. It is the 
story of Sara Unaeus, and the life she 
made for herself and her child—the 
child born to her careless lover a few 
months after her elderly husband’s 
death. The lover’s desertion brought to 
Sara Unaeus the sense of sin, and she 
renounced earthly love forever after. 
Devoutly religious, she lived in the man- 
ner of those who believe themselves 
divinely guided step by step, independent 
of others’ opinion, competent, big-nat- 
ured. The author keeps strictly out of 
Sara Unaeus’ way, which is one reason 
the book is unusual. It has the beauty 
of clear cold spaces, of definiteness and 
utter freedom from posing. 


The Little Bookshelf 


“Caravans and Cannibals,’ by Mary 
Hastings Bradley (Appleton, $5): Four 
men, two women, and a little girl in 
Africa. Pygmies, cannibals, wild ele- 
phants. For those who enjoy the adven- 
tures of brave people in strange lands. 


“Tar—A Midwest Childhood,’ by 
Sherwood Anderson (Boni & Liveright, 
$3): Child life created out of the mem- 
ories and imagination of a man-con- 
sciousness growing from self to sur- 
roundings, to family and friends, to sex 
and life. 


“Fear,” by John Rathbone Oliver, 
M.D. (Macmillan, $2.50): <A narra- 
tive of what happened to a middle-aged, 
successful business man suddenly con- 
fronted by the fear of death: a combina- 
tion of fiction, medicine, psychiatry and 
religion; sound and helpful as well as 
interesting. 





Revolt in the Desert, Doran, New York, 
1927. $3. 

Jill, Harper’s, New York, 1927. $2. 

The Road to the Temple, Stokes, New 
York, 1927. $3. 

English Women in Life and Letters, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1927. $4. 

The Case ot Sacco and Vanzetti. Little, 
Brown, Boston, 1927. $1. 

The Minister’s Daughter, E. P. Dutton, 
New York, 1927. $2.50. 
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Russia 
(Continued from page 9) 


Russia which holds great promise for 
the peasants is the development of the 
Cooperatives—a movement not new, of 
course, but greatly strengthened. Its 
success is easily understood: it eliminates 
the middle man, and is in a position to 
deal directly with peasant farmers and 
to supply them with the commodities 
they require, such as textiles, imple- 
ments, etc., in exchange for their grain. 

In places where the Cooperative so- 
cieties do not operate, the peasants often 
find great difficulty in obtaining the 
simplest articles of every-day use. A 
man wanting a hammer and nails may 
have to go many miles to buy the ham- 
mer, and to take a further journey, to 
another village, to find the nails! 

I gathered that the present strength 
of the Cooperative movement is eleven 
million members, and that about twenty- 
five per cent of the peasant population 
are associated with the movement. Mem- 
bership is limited to voters in the towns, 
and to agricultural workers in the coun- 
try. In the towns sixty per cent of the 
members are Communists, and in the 
rural districts only nineteen per cent. 
Administrative posts are barred to the 
clergy and the “well-to-do classes’”’—i. e., 
employers of hired labor. Eighty per 
cent of the sales of sugar and salt and 
seventy per cent of textiles are effected 
through Cooperative societies. In the 
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grain trade during 1926 out of twenty- 
five billion pounds the Cooperatives 
handled over one-third of the amount. 

The present organization is in part 
political, having the aim of developing 
Socialism and annihilating private trade. 
It also carries on educational work by 
special schools and courses. ‘These are 
attended by nearly 10,000 students. 

Education under the present régime is 
a subject of great interest. After the 
Bolshevik revolution everybody had ac- 
cess to the universities and technical high 
schools. Preference was given to 
peasants, workmen, servants and _ar- 
tisans; special preparatory schools were 
formed, where there were ‘“workmen’s 
faculties,’ and a three-year course was 
offered. However, many students broke 
down under the strain of attempting 
mental work for which they were not 
fitted. When the educational authori- 
ties complained about the low level of 
scientific knowledge among graduates, 
the high school teachers answered that 
they were not to blame, as most of the 
students were incapable of studying. 

As for the public schools, at first pun- 
ishments were forbidden—children talk- 
ed, screamed and played during their 
classes. They remained seated when 
speaking to their teachers, whom they 
addressed as “comrade.” ‘They came to 
school when they wished and were often 
as much as two or three hours late, and 
sometimes only attended once or twice 
a week. - The teachers had to be careful 
not to earn a vote of distrust from the 
“pupils’ committee.” All orthodox 
forms of teaching were rejected and 
new and fancy methods were tried. Dur- 
ing the years since, however, the un- 
workability of some of these new ways 
has been discovered. 

I was much impressed by the intense 
and universal desire of all young people 
to acquire general information. Perhaps 
this is partly due to the fact that there 
are not enough schools nor enough teach- 
ers to meet the need and the children 
know that they must work hard to ob- 
tain promotion from the primary to the 
secondary schools and universities. By 
1931 it is hoped that education can be 
made compulsory, but at present chil- 
dren are not sent to school before the 
age of eight and only sixty per cent of 
the children of eligible age attend school. 

Undoubtedly there is much more 
discipline now than in the first years of 
the Revolution. By degrees order has 
been restored, and such independence is 
no longer tolerated. 

This is in a way the same sort of thing 
that has happened in grown-up circles. 
After the revolution the great mass of 
the people felt that unless old systems 
were entirely abolished some of the old 
order of things might return, and every- 
thing that was evidence of bourgeois in- 
telligence or culture was the symbol of 
a privileged class. So the ability to read 
or write was enough to condemn any 
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one, at first, until it was discovered that 
a certain amount of literacy was a con- 
venience. A Red Cross official in the 
town of Boticiani told me that he had 
been present at the inauguration of the 
first local soldiers and workmen’s com- 
mittee and that one of the qualifications 
for membership was the inability to read 
or write. The Secretary, when appoint- 
ed, expressed the fear that his services 
would be valueless because he was il- 
literate. He was simply told to act as 
instructed. About three weeks later, 
when I passed that way again, I in- 
quired the fate of the committee and was 
told that the Red Cross officer had been 
invited to join, because it had _ been 
found difficult to carry on without one 
intelligent person as a leader. This tem- 
porary revolt by the illiterate of course 
merely meant they feared domination 
by those of superior learning. Presently 
it was overcome by the general desire to 
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acquire knowledge in order to build up 
a national system of education affording 
equal opportunities to all. 

Religious instruction in the schools is 
prohibited. Only in private, and by 
priests, is anything taught about God, 
and when God’s name is printed in 
books or manuals it appears with a small 
“og.” After the Revolution there was a 
desire among certain groups to evolve 
a simple form of religion to replace the 
old one which had been overweighted 
with a superstructure of superstition and 
fatalism—a superstructure which un- 
doubtedly had been a bar to education 
and national advance and was partly re- 
sponsible for the eighty per cent illiter- 
acy. Some astonishing stories are told 
of these people’s zeal. In one case it 
was thought by the reformers that the 
phrase, “Lord God of Heaven,” which 
appeared frequently in the prayer-book, 
was evidence of Tsarist influence. This 
phrase was, therefore, cut out and re- 
placed by the words, ‘President God of 
the Heavenly Republic.” 

Communists, of course, are implacable 
foes of religion, but religious tolerance 
is theoretically practiced. The Russian 
people, only two per cent of whom are 
Communist, have always been and al- 
ways will be fundamentally religious. 
Formerly the Tsar was the active head 
of the Church, and these people tem- 
peramentally can not do without a visi- 
ble spiritual head. The result was that 
after the Revolution and the ascendancy 
of Lenin, great numbers of the Russian 
people simply transferred their faith to 
Lenin as the exponent of some new un- 
defined religion in the place of the Tsar 
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whom they had called Little Father. 

This was brought home to me when 
I visited the Palace which had been our 
hospital in Petrograd. Now it is being 
run as a people’s club. Admitted before 
the opening hour by the interested guard, 
I dashed up the great staircase,: across 
what had been our dining-room and into 
one of the former wards. In a recess at 
the end there had been alittle chapel, 
where an icon hung. Coming upon it 
suddenly, I gasped to see in place of the 
icon a picture of Lenin. This practice 
of treating the pictures of Lenin as icons 
is now quite common, but whereas the 
icons were lit up with candles or little 
oil-lamps, the pictures of Lenin are often 
lit by electricity to symbolize the spirit 
of progress with which he is credited. 
As a matter of fact, the old religion is 
by no means dead, especially among the 
older generation. In the streets people 
may still be seen crossing themselves as 
they pass the churches, and the services 
are largely attended. In restaurants also 
I saw many people crossing themselves 
before taking their meal. 

I share the belief of many others who 
know something of the Russian tempera- 
ment that the Bolshevist movement in 
Russia, in spite of all its brutalities and 
the appalling destruction which it has 
brought to Russia itself, is developing 
not only as a new system of govern- 
ment, but as a new religion. It seems 
to me a sort of blind and blundering at- 
tempt to escape from old injustices and 
to set up new ideals—not only for Rus- 
sia but for the world at large. Unfor- 
tunately, the leaders feel the same physic 
must be administered to all patients 
alike for the good of their souls, whether 
they want it or not. I asked one in- 
telligent Communist why the Soviet 
Government did not restrict its propa- 
ganda and theories to its own country. 
He said, “Various religious organiza- 
tions send out their missionaries to 
preach what they believe to be the truth. 
Why should not we?” We can not ex- 
pect Russian idealists to hide their light 
under a bushel. What we can, and I 
think should, expect from them is that 
they will not urge us to set our houses 
on fire, merely for the sake of disinfect- 
ing them! 

My impression is that all classes are 
becoming tired of the struggle and strife 
of the revolutionary period and eagerly 
hoping for some form of stability and 
security in which their minds can be at 
rest. Personally, I believe that this con- 
dition will come before long and that 
the patience and endurance of the Rus- 
sian people will bring its own reward. 
Some of those with whom I spoke, who 
had lost nearly all their relations and 
worldly goods, said, “Perhaps all this 
has been good for us. Our Rus- 
sia is a great country and has a great 
future before it.” The old Russia is 
still in travail. I believe that when the 
new Russia is born it will be a child of 
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promise. And I feel sure that, whatever 
happens in Russia, the life of the people 
will eventually be based on some form 
of national religion. 


Marietta Johnson 
(Continued from page 14) 


who have been working at reading for 
four years. They won’t have anything 
to do with baby books. They learn to 
read because they have reached the point 
in their development where they want 
what is contained in books, and they 
won't be put off with stuff that is mean- 
ingless.” 

Arithmetic comes in the same normal 
way, first through counting concrete 
things that are being made, through fa- 
miliarity with numbers in the ordinary 
course of the school life, and last of all 
through the written symbols, which, 
after all, are grown-up methods of ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Johnson is one of the few “pro- 
gressive’ educators who has been work- 
ing our her theories for years enough to 
know how they affect older children. She 
is firmly convinced that fourteen is the 
great dividing age, and that a child of 
thirteen should on no account be sent to 
high school with his friends of a year 
older. She finds the older ones involved 
in problems raised for them by the nat- 
ural development of sex and social con- 
sciousness, but only puzzling and 
hampering to younger ones who have not 
grown up that far. 

If a child is unusually bright, and 
finishes work quicker than others of his 
age, she would neither penalize him and 
deaden his interest by holding him back, 
nor plunge him into a more complex age 
group by pushing him ahead. Instead 
she would keep him interested and alert 
by giving him more breadth and richness 
within his own group of subjects. 

For high school children, her recipe 
is four years of history, literature and 
science, for then is the time they are 
most curious about widening horizons 
and the way the world works. Plenty 
of handwork should minister to those 
restless creative energies which need out- 
let here every bit as much as they do in 
small children, and language and mathe- 
matics round out the course. She is 
smilingly wise about the importance of 
social relationships to the “teens,” and 
savs empathically that “there are times 
when a party is more important than a 
geometry lesson” ; but on the other hand, 
she knows that high school children need 
constructive, capable effort, and she pro- 
vides them with plenty of it. 

The difference is that it never is 
measured in formal recitations, but ex 
presses itself in discussions, led by one 
pupil and then another, and carried on 
by the whole class, the teacher being 
there to clear up obscure points, or lead 
to an explanation by means of a ques- 
tion. 
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When it comes to the parent-distract- 
ing question of college entrance examina- 
tions, Mrs. Johnson preserves a calm 
which has deepened through years of 
watching her students leap those intel- 
lectual hurdles. In the phrases of a 
college president who disagrees with her 
theories but marvels at the work of her 
students when they come to his college, 
her type of training “encourages a fresh- 
ness of intellectual attack” and teaches 
the child to “‘use to the full his. native 
endowment.” In other words, they have 
been educated, not merely stuffed with 
unassimilated knowledge, and they know 
how to go about unfamiliar problems in 
the most efficient way. 

Fairhope students go in greater num- 
bers to the Western universities than to 
the more rigid Eastern colleges, but the 
Edgewood school, which is under Mrs. 
Johnson’s guidance, attracts children in 
whose families the tradition is Yale or 
Harvard, Vassar or Bryn Mawr. 

Edgewood is a private school, charg- 
ing regular tuition fees, and equipped 
in such a fashion that it attracts chil- 
dren with a rich cultural background 
and a comfortable economic status. Its 
main building was a lovely rambling 
residence, set in twenty acres of wood- 
land. There is a brook and a lake, hills 
to slide down and trees to climb, and 
plenty of space for the restless feet of 
the hundred and eighty children under 
the school’s guidance. 

In spite of the luxury of the school 
plant, Mrs. Johnson and the school’s 
active head, Miss Euphrosyne Langley, 
have kept the children’s lives simple. 
They make their own beds, care for their 
own rooms, wait on their tables. Each 
room has a minimum of furniture, and 
other things the children want they 
make as part of the school work. One 
small boy, surely not over nine years old, 
marched up to his smocked teacher in 
the carpenter shop and explained that he 
needed another chair and was ready to 
make it. They went at once into con- 
ference over plans and dimensions. 

The newest fledgling to try its wings 
under Mrs. Johnson’s guidance is the 
Manhasset Bay School at Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. It began life as 
the result of spontaneous action on the 
part of a group of parents who were dis- 
satisfied with the effect of traditional 
teaching methods on their own children. 
They called in Mrs. Johnson as the ex- 
pert of longest experience in the kind of 
school they wanted, and she spent weeks 
with them, consulting with individual 
parents over particular problems, advis- 
ing as to teachers, methods, plant and 
equipment. 

The school is just finishing its first 
year, and if the enthusiasm of parents 
and children (who regard holidays 
gloomily as “lost days”) is any proof, 
it is more successful than its anxious 
founders dared hope. 

It has its home in a lovely old farm- 





house set in the midst of an apple 
orchard. Its equipment is simple and 
sturdy, and there is throughout all the 
wide rooms an air of gracious under- 
standing of children’s needs and _ chil- 
dren’s ways. Nothing is “teo good” to 
be used by small fingers or climbed over 
by eager feet, and everything is regarded 
by the children as their very own, and 
treasured accordingly. 

The whole undertaking is an interest- 
ing example of intelligent co-operative 
effort among parents in a small suburban 


‘community in an attempt to solve the 
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ever-discussed problem of schooling. 

Kor many years it has been the Amer- 
ican tradition, and not always an ap- 
plauded one, that the teaching of chil- 
dren should be in the hands of women. 
Mrs. Johnson transcends the tradition, 
making schools instead of just teaching 
them. And the schools she makes, with 
their emphasis on healthy growth instead 
ot on book-learning, are acting as a 
leaven in the over-heavy mass of’ the 
established system, forcing up bubbles 
here and there which let in light and 
air to old ideals and old methods. 





























Communication for a Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
he American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of communi- 
cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 
additions to the long distance tele- 
phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet thenation’s growthand their 
use will help to further growth. 
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AID a gentleman to me recently, 

“My wife says you make in- 
vestments clearer to her than 

any man she has ever talked 

with, and the reason is, you 

never forget there was a time when you 
knew nothing about investing yourself.” 

This lady is certainly right as to my 
past, for I was brought up in a small 
New England city where mentioning 
one’s investments just wasn’t done. My 
mother—a young widow—bought or 
sold her bonds as she was told to do by 
a kindly counselor, but never once was 
she encouraged to ask why. And never, 
I am sure, did it occur to her that there 
was even a remote connection—any in- 
terrelation—between the _ respectable 
bonds which provided her with a meager 
four and one half per cent yearly, and a 
certain vague and vicious spot known as 
Wall Street, into which an occasional 
fellow citizen ventured, usually with dis- 
astrous results. 

After many years I can still remember 
the awe with which my young gaze rest- 
ed upon a neighbor who, so rumor said, 
had won $5,000 in that wicked part of 
the world! Stocks? Not for our fa- 
mily, certainly, no! 

It is such memories qs these which 
equip me to meet the oft-repeated re- 
mark, ‘I suppose you find women much 
less intelligent than men as regards in- 
vestments.” ‘Not at all,” I answer. 
“Except for lack of background and ex- 
perience, there is no difference. Why 
should there be?” 

How many women really took care of 
their investments even twenty-five years 
ago? How many had the opportunity 
to hear investment discussions and to ask 
questions and get answers which they 
could digest and absorb? ‘No need to 
get all this dry business into your pretty 
little head,” was what they were told— 
that is, if the novels and plays of earlier 
days are to be relied upon. And even 
today, compared with the average young 
man, the average woman is decidedly 
limited in easy opportunities to pick up 
good investment information and build 
up a background of investment intelli- 
gence. 

This point is of outstanding impor- 
tance and, curiously enough, it is a point 
which even women themselves seldom 
bring up in extenuation of any lack of 
acuteness on their part. Yet, in my 
opinion, it is above all else the reason 





By HELEN MERCHANT 


for the hearty response with which wom- 
en investors meet us when we offer them 
our services as investment advisors. We 
speak their language. Because of the 
confusion in which we ourselves once 
dwelt, we foresee the points they will 
fail to clear up for themselves. Because 
we understand, we bring more patience 
to our interview. Sympathy with the 
woman who is reaching out toward do- 





This article carries on the theme 
of the April one, with one dif- 
ference of opinion in which we 
think you will be interested. They 
are taking a real interest in 
CITIZEN readers — these women 
experts who are writing this series 
of articles, and are co-operating 
heartily in furthering the woman 
investor's education. As an im- 
portant preliminary, they are con- 
cerned to get her into the right 
psychological attitude. Miss Mer- 
chant has been in the _ invest- 
ment field since 1918, has helped 
train other women, and has lec- 
tured on finance. She is a good 
feminist—that’s why she is attack- 
ing the woman investor's “in- 
feriority complex.” 





ing her own financial thinking chal- 
lenges us to our most constructive work. 

Such clients demand of us qualities 
and intelligence far beyond those re- 
quired merely to sell a security. I have 
been asked if such advising is not much 
more difficult and fatiguing than selling 
trained investors. Yes. Often it is, 
but only if I am dealing with a closed 
mind rather than an untrained one. The 
women who really do not care to learn 
are rare, I find. 

And this brings me to the one state- 
ment in Miss Watson’s fine article in 
the April Citizen with which I do not 
agree. On one point, my experience and 
hers have apparently not been the same, 
for in my nine years in Wall Street I 
have met only a small number of women 
who “hate to admit their ignorance.” 
Indeed I find such a state of mind much 
oftener in men where their occupation 
does not happen to keep them actively 
in touch with investment news. Such 
men frequently hate to admit, especially 
to a woman, that they are not thorough- 
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An Investment Complex 


Of Which Women, More Than Men, Are Guilty 


ly good judges of investment conditions. 
I should be far from fair, however, it 
I did not say at once that I have met 
many men square enough to agree that 
my years of study outweigh their snap 
judgments in investment values. 

I think the great stumbling block for 
most inexperienced women who have the 
latent ability to handle their own prop- 
erties is not dislike of admitting their 
ignorance. I find that nearly all inex- 
perienced women investors adinit that 
readily. But their very consciousness of 
their lack of grasp and their conviction 
that “business is really a man’s job any- 
way” get in the way of their making 
even a small start in the direction of de- 
ciding financial questions for themselves. 
And so they allow themselves frequently 
to Be cowed into silence by an impatient 
look or manner, or to be put off by what 
they themselves know perfectly well is a 
wholly inadequate answer to their timid 
questions. ‘They are far too inclined to 
be awed by anybody, especially if it is a 
man, who appears to possess the mys- 
terious knowledge they are so conscious 
of lacking. 

I am convinced that a great many 
women suffer from this hesitancy to as- 
sert themselves about business, and that 
many of my readers will recognize this 
feeling. I am constantly amazed to 
learn how seldom a woman will insist 
on her right to a full and clear explana- 
tion—and patient reiteration if need be 
—when her own money and the safety 
of her future are under discussion. 

Not a week passes without my hear- 
ing some story of what I suppose might 
be called “inferiority complex” in an 
otherwise poised and intelligent woman. 
We all know women whose property is 
being unbelievably juggled and misused 
by persons who would probably claim 
that they acted with the owner’s full 
consent. Yet talk with such a woman, 
and eight times out of ten one finds that 
she actually knows things are poorly 
handled but is too courteous, or too fear- 
ful of precipitating an issue with which 
she knows herself ill qualified to cope, 
to demand an accounting. 

Co-operation with an intelligent and 
patient advisor is all that a great num- 
ber of women need, to get quite out of 
this dangerous situation. Courage to 
ask questions, even three times over if 
necessary, until the point is clear: real 
interest in the reasons given for buying 
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any security; a frank statement of any 
confusion or difference of opinion— 
these things are what any conscientious 
advisor welcomes in her clients since 
better team work means growing inter- 
est and increasingly successtul results for 
both client and advisor. 


The Customer 

(Continued from page 11) 
Mrs. Dash is quite firm about it, and 
back into the workroom for a new lining 
goes the hat that husband did not like, 
or that—maybe!—the clever little mil- 
liner-by-the-day has copied, or that- 
perhaps—has cut a brief dash at the last 
morning musicale of the season! 

Not many of the ‘“charged-returned” 
episodes are quite so unreasonable as that 
of which a Cleveland store manager told 
me. Mrs. Allen, a charge customer, 
bought a case of flat silver, six dozen 
pieces, to be marked with her mono- 
gram. When the order was delivered, 
she sent it back. The management 
naturally wanted to know what was the 
matter. Knife handles, Mrs. Allen re- 
plied tersely, were the matter. These 
were monogramed, and she wanted them 
unmarked; she had not ordered them 
monogramed. The department, con- 
sulting the original order slip, found that 
no special exemption had been made of 
knife handles, and so informed Mrs. 
Allen. She retorted that she was not 
responsible for the stupidity of the 
clerks. The store offered to send the 
knives back to the factory for refinish- 
ing, but Mrs. Allen refused to accede to 
this. It was, she said, idle to discuss the 
matter. She did not intend to keep the 
silver, or to pay for it. 

And during the ten days between the 
time when Mrs. Allen had ordered the 
knives, forks and spoons, and the day 
when she announced she would not pay 
for them a receiver's sale in one of 
Cleveland’s jewelry stores had begun. It 
was easy to guess that Mrs. Allen had 
found it possible at this sale to buy a 
silver service somewhat cheaper than the 
one already ordered. 

It was a distinctly disingenuous per- 
formance, but her “I'll withdraw my 
account” was a threat not without force 
in a highly competitive business. The 
store finally shrugged its shoulders and 
apportioned that loss, along with thou- 
sands of others, due to the careless or 
unethical shopper, among all its cus- 
tomers. 

Southern cities, with their friendli- 
ness, their universality of acquaintance, 
seem to specialize in quaint department- 
store happenings. One day when I was 
in the proprietor’s office of an enterpris- 
ing store in a city where “everyone knew 
everyone,” that genial gentleman was 
perturbed. He didn’t want to talk my 
business; he wanted sympathy in_ his 
own. 

“Tt’s that blamed stork,” he said. “I 


can’t make up my mind what to do 
about it.” 
“Stork?” I 
“What stork?” 
It seemed that, with a particularly 
fine display of baby’s furnishings he had 
had the inspiration of putting a stork 
in the show window to preside over a 
pink bassinet. Everybody thought it a 
delightful idea. The street in front of 
the window was crowded with admiring 
groups. Then a very young mother, 
whose own mother had been a customer 
of the store, thought it would be quite 
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too cunning if she could borrow the 
stork for her baby’s christening party. 
Wouldn’t Mr. Shipley let her have it? 
Wouldn’t he send it up? 

Mr. Shipley obliged. The next day 
he sent again to get his stork back and 
restore it to keep watch and ward over 
the crib in the window. Two days 
later, another young mother wanted the 
loan of the stork for her baby’s party. 
The town seemed to mushroom with 
young mothers that spring, and the 
stork-party idea spread like wildfire. 

“T’ve had to retire it from the win 
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dow,” he said. “It’s moulting and drab 
from so much carting back and forth. 
But the stork party has become the rage 
in town this season, and a lot of young 
mothers, also good customers of ours, 
are sulking because our show window 
fixture has been withdrawn from general 
loan circulation. What shall I do? Buy 
another? Charge a fee for it? You see 
we’re an old-established firm and we 
have liked to advertise the intimacy and 
friendliness of our service; we like to 
say: ‘Your mother bought her wedding 
veil’ or ‘your grandmother got her first 
layette at Shipley’s.’ So what shall I do 
about the stork ?” 

But even he was not quite so doubtful 
of the value of special advertising attrac- 
tions as the shop in San Francisco where 
a Christmas sale of “Jackie Coogan boy 
dolls” was stimulated by the offer of a 
prize to the boy looking most like the 
doll or its original. Seven angry mothers 
closed their accounts after a jury had 
selected some other child than theirs as 
the winner, and seventy times seven 
wrote and telephoned their opinions of 
the purblindness of the judges. 

All over the country I find that 
women who have been sufficiently edu- 
cated in finance not to expect banks 
where they are totally unknown to give 
them cash in return for their unrecog- 
nized checks, have not yet been educated 
beyond trying to force this service from 
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department stores. They harangue 
clerks who refuse to deliver goods to 
them on the presentation of a pink slip 
of paper; they berate section managers 
who ask them for identification; when 
they are required to go to the office for 
the O.K-ing of their checks by the man- 
agement, they say they don’t intend to 
be treated like shoplifters. 

I was in the manager’s ofhce of an 
Akron department store one day when 
a woman was conducted to his office and 
said tearfully that she must see him 
alone. He was a wary manager, and he 
didn’t want to see weeping ladies alone, 
but he finally yielded and a partial soli- 
tude was arranged for her. Whereupon, 
as he told me later, she sobbed and said: 
“T rely upon you to keep my home from 
being broken up.” The gentleman 
gasped and stuttered. 

“But, madam, I don’t understand. I 
don’t know you.” 

“PIL tell you all about it,” she 
promised, blowing her nose. 

“But I don’t care to hear it. It can- 
not be any concern of mine,” he insisted. 

“Oh, yes, it iss I am Mrs. Smith. I 
have a charge account here.”’ 

The matter seemed to be emerging 
into the realm of sanity, and the man- 
ager consented to hear the rest. It 
seemed that Mrs. Smith was constantly 
over-buying. A score of times in their 
three or four years of married life she 
and her husband had made out budgets, 
and she had solemnly sworn to live with- 
in the stipulated margins. Never had 
she kept her word. At the time of their 
most recent quarrel and readjustment, 
her husband had warned her that the 
thing had to stop. If she ran beyond 
the limits within which she had re- 
peatedly agreed to stay, it was idle for 
him to try to get ahead; if he couldn’t 
get ahead, there was no future for him. 
He would not put up with it; he would 
not accept the failure of his career as the 
price of her unbridled passion for buy- 
ing. They would have to separate un- 
less she could learn to live within her 
allowance.’ He was in earnest, she told 
the manager, and she had _ fervently 
agreed to keep inside her budget. 

Well, she had not done it, as her 
monthly bill from this store all too 
plainly showed. And_ she therefore 
begged the manager to enter into a con- 
spiracy with her, sending her a revised 
bill with purchases listed as inside the 
limit her husband had set for them. 
The superintendent naturally wanted to 
know what resources outside her hus- 
band’s allowance she had for paying the 
bill. None at all, she admitted, but she 
had to be helped out—he must do it! 

Being a kind-hearted man with a due 
regard for the permanency of family re- 
lations, he did it, but on condition that 
she should not use her charge privilege 
again until the balance had been dis- 
charged. Accordingly there was set 
against her name in the ledgers the little 
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mark which means ‘“‘account temporarily 
suspended.” 

It seems a small thing to ask a shop 
to include purchases already made at 
other places in the parcel to be sent from 
its packing room; and no store was ever 
known to make any protest against the 
addition to its labor, paper, string and 
delivery costs. But the head of a tea- 
room maintained by a Baltimore depart- 
ment store tells me that she is going to 
request a ruling from the next retail 
trade convention as to what policy to 
adopt with lunchers who demand to 
have their luncheon chop and_ steak 
bone remnants wrapped and delivered at 
their homes for their dogs! They 
actually become numerous enough to re- 
quire the formulation of a policy! 

I am sometimes told by invariably 
considerate shoppers—like you and my- 
self, kind reader!—that the instances of 
such cost-increasing whims and exactions 
as I have instanced are exceptions. In 
my observation I have found them ex- 
treme, perhaps, but unfortunately not at 
all exceptional. An instance of the rec- 
ognition given the considerate shopper 
shows her to be infrequent enough to be 
remarkable in shopping circles. 

During the last before-Christmas 
rush, Mrs. Greene, a New Yorker, 
bought at the jewelry counter of a New 
York department store a string of imita- 
tion crystals for six dollars. She paid cash, 
waited for her package to be wrapped 
and took her purchase out with her. 
The. sales slip for the transaction there- 
fore bore no name or address. Arrived 
at home, she unfastened her package at 
once to do it up in a Christmas box, and 
discovered that she had received not her 
own purchase but a string of French 
pearls costing twenty dollars and 
charged, according to the sales slip, to 
Mrs. Brown, of Forest Hills. 

Mrs. Greene didn’t want the French 
pearls and it didn’t occur to her that 
here was an opportunity to do Mrs. 
Brown or Blank’s department store out 
ot fourteen dollars. All she wanted was 
her imitation crystals as soon as possible 
in order to mail them. So she at once 
telephoned the store, asked for the jew- 
elry department, described the clerk who 
had waited on her, and was finally con- 
nected with that young lady. The girl, 
it seemed to Mrs. Greene, was dispro- 
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portionately thankful—she said that she 
would bring the crystals that evening 
and would receive the pearls. She came, 
bearing not only the crystals but an of- 
fering of pink roses and an almost tear- 
ful spirit of gratitude. But why? asked 
the customer. 

“Oh, Mrs. Greene,” cried the girl, 
“there was no way of tracing you if you 
hadn’t called up! It was my mistake, 
and I would have been held responsible 
for the fourteen dollars’ difference. And 
you don’t know—you don’t know!— 
how many ladies, nice ladies, too— 
would have kept the more expensive 
beads ——” 

“Nice ladies!” interrupted Mrs. 
Greene. “They'd be no better than 
shoplifters.” 

“Oh, I think that is sort of harsh,” 
said the experienced saleswoman char- 
itably. “Anyway, there are lots of them, 
well off, honest—you’d be surprised! 
You see,” she ended wisely, “so few peo- 
ple think it any harm to put a depart- 
ment store to trouble or expense, or even 
to over-reach it a little. It’s like the 
Government. They don’t realize that 
everything has got to be paid for by 
some one.” 
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Building, with plenty of sunshine, and 
equipment scraped together from the 
surplus of other offices. Long-distance 
radio sets have been rendered practically 
useless in many sections of the country 
by the overlapping of various radio pro- 
grams. The commission, after a three- 
day conference with representatives of 
the public and the radio industry, is 
considering various plans for allocating 
wave lengths to eliminate interference, 
and giving preference to those stations 
which are conducting themselves to the 
largest degree “in the public interest.” 
Any attempt arbitrarily to reduce the 
number of stations raises the cry of 
monopoly and favoritism. Deciding 
which stations are entitled to prior con- 
sideration in allocation of wave lengths 
also involves the delicate problem of 
what stations are best serving the public 
interest. Shall a station devoting itself 
chiefly to advertising programs be put 
out of business in favor of the station 
which gives its listeners bedtime stories 
and grand opera selections ? 

The usual semi-annual report that 
Secretary of State Kellogg is about to 
retire brought from the White House 
Spokesman the flat denial that Mr. Kel- 
logg has any such intention. Mr. Kel- 
logg looks worn and weary, and lately 
he has not even had time for his favorite 
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recreation of golf; but one of his as- 
sistants is authority for the statement that 
he is ‘remarkably vigorous.” How 
heavily the President leans upon him in 
the Nicaraguan, Mexican and Chinese 
“situations” was indicated when a group 
of citizens recently asked Mr. Coolidge’s 
secretary for permission to present a 
petition urging arbitration ot the Mex- 
ican oil dispute. “The Secretary of 
State is in charge of the situation; take 
your petition to him,” they were told. 
If Mr. Kellogg can cut a clean way out 
of the present difficulties which surround 
our “foreign policy,” he may retire with 
glory. The problem of protecting 
American lives and property in China is 
immensely complicated by the existence 
of two governments, and the demand of 
the Nationalists, in the recent note of 
Foreign Minister Chen, for revision of 
the customs treaties cannot be met until 
there is assurance that there is some 
party representing the whole people of 
China to undertake negotiations with the 
powers. The policy of the Administra- 
tion is to deal jointly with Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy and Japan in matters 
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involving protection of their respective 
nationals, but to undertake separate 
military operations if and when these 
become necessary. 

The Mexican affair is taking on the 
complexion of a melodrama, with 
charges of “forged notes,” stolen docu- 
ments, et cetera. Newspaper correspond- 
ents ran back and forth from the War 
Department to the State Department on 
the arrival of the American military at- 
taché at Mexico City, with each depart- 
ment “passing the buck” to the other, 
and refusing to say why Colonel Davis 
had been called to Washington. ‘The 
State Department insists that President 
Calles has been convinced that the notes 
which contained hostile declarations 
were forgeries, and that the air has been 
cleared. From Mexico City come dis- 
patches reporting President Calles as 
still skeptical. Speculation here centers 
about the possibility of the arms embargo 
against Mexico being lifted, action for 
which the termination of the anti- 
smuggling treaty at the instance of the 
United States has cleared the way. How 
difficult it is for Washington correspond- 
ents to secure accurate leads for their 
stories is only too evident in the con- 
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flicting editorials and dispatches going 
over the wires. The correspondents who 
cover the State Department, and who 
are supposed to have an inside track on 
Administration plans, are divided in 
their guesses as to action on the arms 
embargo, which is the Administration’s 
trump card. 

Five of the country’s leading econo- 
mists and business men, headed by Henry 
M. Robinson, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles and one of 
the authors of the Dawes plan of repara- 
tions payments, have been appointed 
American delegates to the International 
Economic Conference which opens at 
Geneva on May 4th. They will be as- 
sisted by experts from the State, Treas- 
ury and Commerce Departments, who 
have just left Washington with bulging 
briefcases and in an atmosphere of in- 
ternational co-operation, determined to 
show that the United States is not play- 
ing a lone hand in world affairs and ob- 
jects not at all to a conference under the 
auspices of the League of Nations on 
economic problems, even though she will 
not countenance supervision of her arma- 
ments by any League agency. 

The Pan-American Building is 
getting a thorough spring cleaning 
in anticipation of the third Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, May 2—9, 
which will bring to Washington eco- 
nomic and business experts from the lead- 
ing Latin-American countries to discuss 
problems of trade and commerce, and 
the delicate subject of American invest- 
ments in those countries. Perhaps the 
delegates will give us some real enlight- 
enment as to how we are regarded by 
our Southern neighbors. 

From two years of comparative ob- 
scurity emerged Roy A. Haynes, prob- 
ably the most optimistic prohibitionist 
in the United States, into the position of 
Prohibition Commissioner under the re- 
organization of Treasury prohibition en- 
forcement machinery, authorized during 
the last session of the 69th Congress. 
Mr. Haynes received, to be sure, only 
a temporary appointment, on the eve of 
Secretary Mellon’s departure for a brief 
vacation in France, but it marked a no- 
table victory for the Anti-Saloon League, 
which urged Mr. Haynes for the newly 
created post. Secretary Mellon and 
General Andrews will continue to 
formulate policies and to approve ap- 
pointments, but Mr. Haynes will be in 
charge of actual enforcement work. The 
rotund and genial Mr. Haynes has 
steadily refused to admit that disregard 
of the prohibition law is as widespread 
as its opponents declare. Early in his 
service as a subordinate official in the 
Treasury, where he served as head of 
the Prohibition Unit, he caused several 
official ructions by his persistent dis- 
semination of sheafs of publicity, tend- 
ing to show that all was well with pro- 
hibition enforcement when _ records 
showed that it was not. By appointing 
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Mr. Haynes to the important post of 
Commissioner of the new Bureau of 
Prohibition, the Administration has 
agreed with the Anti-Saloon League 
that a man who ardently believes in pro- 
hibition should head the new Prohibition 
Bureau. It has also put into the hands 
of the organized drys, quick to criticize 
the Administration for alleged failure 
to enforce the law adequately, the re- 
sponsibility for enforcement—an adroit 
move to quiet its more vociferous critics. 


Ladies /V’7// Listen 


(Continued from page 27) 





Berkeley. This gentleman tells the sto: 
in his autobiography: 

“IT must not forget the attempt made 
by me to procure a better gallery 
whence the ladies might listen to the de 
bates, nor the fun we had in the House 
when some.of the oldest members : 
assured the Speaker that if the ladies 
were permitted to sit undisguised in the 
gallery the feelings of those gallant old 
soldiers and gentlemen would be so ex 
cited and turned from political affairs 
that they would not be able to do their 
duty to their country. To prevent m\ 
elders thus being led astray I proposed 
a tfellis-work, or partial screen, betwixt 
the collective gaze of the House and the 
assembled beauty. . . 

“In spite of all opposition leave was 
obtained to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the best way of carrying out the 
resolution of the House for an altera- 
tion in the gallery; having achieved this 
I mounted my horse and rode into the 
park, where the news had spread before 
me. On entering on the grass by the 
water, several groups of ladies and gen 
tlemen who were riding together cheer- 
ed me. We had very good fun on the 
committee, and one dear gallant old 
soldier asked me ‘what I could be think- 
ing of . . . you're married,’ he 
continued, ‘you ought to have remem- 
bered that when a man is in Parliament 
the business of the House is always an 
excellent excuse for not being at home. 
If you get a comfortable gallery and 
make an attendance at the debates a 
fashion among women, we shall always 
have our wives looking us up.’ “Then 
why don’t you move for a skulking-room 
for men?’ I retorted. ‘But at all events 
you have got the Library, where you 
can be supposed to be reading or writing. 
if your better half should be scanning 
the benches and not see you; so, old bov. 
you may do ’em yet’.” 

In this jovial spirit the committee was 
set up, and eventually—after much de- 
bate—a grille or grating was devised 
behind which the women spectators 
might listen. 

“The whole proceeding,” said Harriet 
Martineau, “had much the air of an ill- 
bred joke.” She described with indigna- 
tion “the coarse mirth . . the in- 
decent . . . flippant, unmanly 
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speeches,” and considered that when the 
time came for ‘the legal position of 
women to come fairly under the eye of 
the legislature it would be a 
serious disadvantage to English women 
to be judged of by such a sample as 
would have attended the debates on such 
an invitation.” 

This heavy diatribe had certainly 
much justification. Honorary members 
had pleaded for the admission of women 
as a remedy for drunkenness; others had 
opposed it on the ground that it was a 
‘most indecent” proposal, and “would 
make it impossible to continue society on 
the footing on which it now happily 
stood . . ;” homes would be de- 

stroyed and there would no longer be 
any drawing-rooms for members “to re- 
tire into, in which they could be relieved 
from anything like political strife and 
annoyance”; and others again pretended 
to think that members would be over- 
much tempted to oratorical display, by 
way of showing off. Nevertheless, even 
in the midst of these criticisms, there 
were several serious and even angry 
speeches, not only from those who, like 
Lord Brougham, “wished to see ladies 
in their proper places,’ but also from 
members like Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Buckingham, who protested against the 
“spirit of contempt for the understand- 
ings of women” in which the debate was 
conducted. 

Mr. Berkeley, however, seems to have 
sufficed for the ideals of the ladies in the 
political circles of the day. In spite of 
vetoes imposed by their lords and mas- 
ters, they circulated a subscription to pre- 
sent him a piece of plate in token of 
their “approbation of his having advo- 
cated their claim to admission to hear 
the debates in the House of Commons, 
and obtained by a majority of 153 to 
104 a resolution that ladies should have 
access to a gallery.” 

Unfortunately, the carrying into ef- 
fect of this resolution was afterward op- 
posed by Lord John Russell, and de- 
feated by him on a question of supply. 

“It went much against my inclina- 
tion,” said Mr. Berkeley, “thus to have 
the measure defeated, as it were by a side 
wind, so I set about looking into the real 
state of affairs . . . and I found 
that no law of the House affected the 
sex of the ‘strangers’ named for exclu- 
sion, but that ‘all strangers,’ ‘reporters’ 
and all, were merely there on sufferance. 
Custom alone prevented ladies from ap- 
plying for or gaining admission to the 
Stranger’s Gallery. An idea struck me 
that would at least create some fun, and 
it was to get a large party of ladies to- 
gether, who would put on long military 
cloaks and men’s hats, and in 
that attire ascend to the Stranger’s Gal- 
lery . . . and then by doffing their 
hats and cloaks disclose their sex to the 
astonished eye of the Speaker. 

“T would have been in my place, with 
plenty of supporters to have defended 











their position, and as the gallery, by a 
standing rule of the House, could only 
have been cleared of strangers, we could 
have insisted that if the ladies murt 
withdraw so must all the men and every 
one of the reporters of the press. The 
‘aves’ and ‘noes’ thus in antagonism 
would have made a very pretty quar- 
rel. . « 

“At first 1 thought that this attempt 
would have been made, for very many 
women in society, amused with the idea, 
agreed to put themselves under my di- 
rection, but, alas . . . my female 
volunteers let the affair escape their 
camp and the rumors get- 
ting abroad, the supposed-to-be wiser 
heads prevailed, and the experiment was 
abandoned.” 

In spite of these setbacks, however, 
when the new House came to be built 
the Ladies Gallery was in it. In 1847 
—at one of the trial sessions before the 
new House was opened—it was in use, 
in the same manner and under the same 
disadvantages as to seeing, hearing or 
breathing as continued until 1919, when 
it was removed, with no visible change 
in the tone or customs of members. 

The new House was formally opened 
in 1852, and seventeen years later an- 
other ridiculous debate was provided for 
the entertainment of members on a mo- 
tion for the removal of the grille, in 
July, 1869. The motion was withdrawn, 
and the matter slumbered again until 
1885, when a member again took pity 
on the prisoners upstairs and moved its 
abolition again. The House was pleased 
to be jocular, and by 121 votes to 75 
preserved the oriental procedure, and 
nothing more took place till May, 1917. 
By that time the granting of the fran- 
chise was imminent, and Sir Alfred 
Mond, then first Commissions of Works, 
conspired with Sir Willoughby Dicken- 
son to rush the matter through. A most 
instructive debate followed, still of 
course frivolous, as the gravity of the 
subject demanded, but it was frivolity 
of a new and much more agreeable 
brand. The House approved, but their 
kind attentions were frustrated by the 
active obstruction of one opponent, and 
the matter lapsed again. 

In 1918, however, another attempt 
was made and this time Sir Alfred 
Mond secured the help not only of 
champions in the House of Commons, 
but of the women outside. A petition 
was drawn up in the office of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies addressed to Members of 
Parliament by their own wives, praying 
that they might no longer be debarred by 
the intervening grating from hearing the 
words of wisdom uttered below. This 
petition was circulated among the wives, 
and signed with alacrity, absolute se- 
crecy being secured ; and on the appointed 
day members found it upon their break- 
fast tables. The debate that night was 
altogether successful. By a large vote 
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the House not only abolished the grille. 
but opened the regular Stranger’s Gal- 
lery to women; and the story of the ex- 
clusion of women was at an end. Pieces 
ot the structure were put in the London 
Museum and other pieces preserved in 
the House itself, as a reminder of the 
good old days that were gone. But 
there was no one left to say that those 
days were to be regretted. 


The Relief Loans 


(Continued from page 21) 


without gain or even with humiliation tc 
the recipient. There is no occasion to 
deny such a generalization, but it is not 
applicable here. Notice the absurdity of 
carrying on our books claims against 
none-existent Armenia. It is hardly less 
odd to maintain the fiction of an account 
against a Russia which we do not rec- 
ognize. 

More to the point, however, is the 
economic weakness of most of the coun- 
tries concerned. They are not in a strong 
position and there are no visible signs of 
a rapid or of an early recovery. At the 
time this is being written Poland is find- 
ing it impossible to float a loan abroad 
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except on terms too onerous for her to 
accept. Austria with a twenty-year 
moratorium on reparation payments has 
been given invaluable financial aid 
through the League of Nations, but is 
still far from economic health. Most 
of the other countries are young and 
their political and economic status is still 
uncertain. 

If the proposed step were taken the 
debts of some of these countries to the 
United States Government would dis- 
appear entirely. The name of Armenia 
would vanish. Austria, Finland and 
Hungary would no longer be our deb- 
tors. The obligation of Poland to our 
government would be reduced by about 
forty per cent, while the relief to the 
other countries would be appreciable. 
For us the gain might come in an in- 
creased good will on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but in any case we could feel 
that our aid in distress had been a gift. 
The good Samaritan did not demand a 
promissory note at five per cent nor even 
at three per cent. 

Such an action as is here urged would 
mean the outright cancellation of settle- 
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ments worked out with some countries 
and the readjustment of certain others. 
But most observers doubt if the funding 
agreements are final in any case. Europe 
is gaining ground but not rapidly. In 
time the agreements already reached 
must be reconsidered. The approach to 
such reconsideration will be much easier 
it there can be eliminated in advance all 
ot our claims that originated because we 
furnished aid to those who were ‘“‘suffer- 
ing tor the want of food.” 


Clubhouse Ambitions. 


(Continued from page 19) 


will tackle the addition, when the time 
comes, 

When the Republican women of 
Pennsylvania organized in 1920, they 
had desk room in an office building as 
their headquarters. In March the club 
moved into its gorgeous new home, the 
Hannah Penn House, in Philadelphia. 
Beautiful murals by Violet Oakley dec- 
orate the central hall of this magnificent 
example of women’s club buildings. 

This club takes special pride in the 
tact that, although a political organiza- 
tion, it has never had to ask the poli- 
ticians or the party treasurer for funds. 
The house, to be sure, was a gift, but the 
club expenses have been met by dues, by 
contributions from its members and by 
funds raised by rentals and entertain- 
ments. 

Rooms in the Hannah Penn House 
will be rented for card parties, dances, 
musicals, luncheons, teas, dinner parties, 
lectures and other meetings. Attractive 
suites, including sitting-room, bedroom 
and bath, are for rent, furnished or un- 
furnished. There are some single bed- 
rooms with semi-private bath. It is only 
one of several political clubhouses built 
or on the way. 

Experience has shown that the audi- 
torium provides one of the _ largest 
sources of club income, and it gives the 
club great community value and prestige. 
In many places it fills a real need in sup- 
plying an adequate meeting-place. The 
Woman's Century Club of Seattle, 
Washington, for instance, has a Little 
Theatre seating five hundred, which, be- 
cause it is the only one of its kind in the 
city, is in constant demand for recitals, 
concerts and theatrical entertainments. 
This clubhouse, by the way, has a legiti- 
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mate place in our story of clubhouses 
with ambitions, because it realized its 
dream so recently—a little over a year 
ago. So let’s go on to tell that it has 
also a ballroom, a tea rvom and small 
reception room to rent. The theatre 
brings $70 for all day and evening; it 
rents for one evening, including one re- 
hearsal, at $50; the ballroom is rented 
for a dance at $27; the whole floor 
rented for a card party at $25, and the 
tea room rent is $10 for single meeting 
or card party. 

The Woman’s Club of Albany has 
recently converted the second story of 
its lovely club home in Madison Avenue 
into a large auditorium which has be 
come a popular center of social gather- 
ings. Clubs in all parts of the country 
are building auditoriums. —The Woman's 
Club of Asbury Park, New Jersey, will 
build a hall with a seating capacity of 
500; the Taunton, Massachusetts, club 
has a nucleus of a fund for an audi- 
torium to be built on the rear of the fine 
old colonial club home not quite large 
enough for club meetings. The Haddon 
Fortnightly Club, meeting at Indian 
King, New Jersey, has purchased a site 
for an auditorium for large club affairs. 
The Woman’s Club of Suffern left space 
on, the land for the auditorium which 
was included in the original blue-prints 

. Almost every club that hasn’t 
an auditorium wants one, and the build 
ing plans go merrily on. 

Clubs with ambitions that are sprout- 
ing into effort are such groups as the 
Montclair, New Jersey, club where the 
women raised $32,000 in one week’s 
drive in April, 1926. Although building 
plans have not yet been drawn, club 
members are diligently at work to aug- 
ment that fund. Their neighbor, the 
Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair, 
three years ago had the proud satisfac- 
tion of seeing their dreams come true 
when their new clubhouse was dedicated. 
The women of Racine, Wisconsin, pur- 
chased a $15,000 building lot last year 
and are engaged in an active building 
fund campaign. The Sioux City, Iowa. 
Woman’s Club owns a clubhouse site 
and is working on financing plans. The 
Woman's Club of Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey, has a building fund of $16,000 and 
owns a building site. The Women’s 
Club of Caldwell, New Jersey, has a 
$65,000 clubhouse project under way. 
The Melrose, Massachusetts, club has a 
building fund of more than $5,000. 

Members of the Palmetto Club, more 
than thirty vears old, the charter 
woman’s club of Daytona Beach, Florida. 
are beginning to look at their charming 
little clubhouse with calculating and 
critical eyes, and are beginning to talk 
of the new home. 

It would be impossible to mention all 
of the clubs that are dreaming and 
planning for the new home which they 
expect to build before long—the AI- 
hambra, California, Woman’s Club says 
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it will have a new building within the 
next year. The Springfield, Illinois, 
women say a new club home is the aim 
of their club; the Contemporary of 
Newark, New Jersey, has a clubhouse 
committee at work studying possible sites 
or old residences with remodeling possi- 
bilities; the Women’s City Club of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is well on in 
the preliminary stages; a new site has 
been purchased by the Woman's Club of 
South Pasadena, California; the North 
Carolina Sorosis in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, is anxious to replace its 
$15,000 building erected in 1913 with 
a more modern plant. The Woman's 
Clubs of Sarasota, Florida; of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts; of Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York; of Sheboygan, Wisconsin ; the Irv- 
ing Park Woman’s Club in Chicago; the 
Current Events Club of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, are all hoping and _ plan- 
ning for new clubhouses. 

Helen Wills, the noted tennis star, 
herself outlined the plans for her ideal 
tennis court for the grounds of the new 
$1,000,000 home of the Women’s 
Athletic Club of Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, which will add one more impres- 
sive building to the list of magnificent 
edifices that have grown from modern 
women’s interest in athletics. 

One of the most convenient ways for 
a woman’s club to finance a new build- 
ing is to reap a golden harvest from 
enormous increases in property values 
that makes the first small clubhouse 
worth many times its original cost. 

Property values in Hackensack, New 
Jersey, have increased so much since the 
Woman’s Club purchased its first club- 
house, that the property is now worth 
four times what it cost. The club is con- 
sidering the sale of the property to 
finance a splendid new building, with an 
auditorium and all the up-to-date trim- 
mings. This would be possible by adding 
only a small mortgage. 

The Miami Woman's Club,* with 
its magnificent new $400,000 clubhouse 
on Biscayne Bay, called the Flagler 
Memorial Library and Woman’s Club, 
received $345,000 from the sale of the 
first clubhouse property. The first home 
was made possible through a gift from 
Henry M. Flagler, in 1912, of a lot 
valued at $10,000 and given with the 
stipulation that the club must at all 
times maintain therein a free circulating 
library. 

The building plans of the Miami club 
were put in motion during the presidency 
of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter of 
the late William Jennings Bryan. 

The most ambitious building project 
undertaken by women this vear is the 
magnificent $7,500,000 clubhouse of 
1,250 rooms-which will be built by the 
American Woman’s Association in Fifty- 


seventh Street, New York City. The 


* Mentioned in the April article but by the 
slip of one word confused with another club. 


members raised $3,150,800 in a stock- 
selling campaign directed by Miss Anne 
Morgan, which closed April 8th. Build- 
ing operations will be started early in 
May, and the clubhouse will be com- 
pleted in October, 1928. Already 1,600 
of the 5,000 members of the Association 
have signed up for rooms in the new 
clubhouse, so the problem seems to be 
not how to fill the rooms, but how to 
find space for all the women who want 
them. A mortgage for the balance will 
be placed on the building, which, after 
completion, will be financed from room 
rentals. 

Although the members of the Asso- 
ciation had just closed their strenuous 
stock-selling campaign, which included a 
dinner that cost every one of the 1,100 
guests just $205 a plate—five dollars 
for the dinner and two hundred for four 
shares of the stock—they greeted with 
cheers the announcement of Miss Ger- 
trude Robinson Smith, the president, 
that plans are now under way for a 
Long Island Country Club for five 


hundred members of the Association. 


With Our Readers 


ROM several readers have come 
comments on the March and April 
articles about the younger generation. 
We shall publish as many as we can find 


room for in the next few issues. Here 
is one: 
HE “Confessions” in your March issue 


of a modern mother who has suddenly 
realized that her daughter is as “other peo- 
ple’s daughters” calls for sympathy and com- 
ment. 

In enumerating the possible causes of the 
present-day attitude of youth—causes such as 
the world-war and the feminist movement— 
only at the close of her article does vour cor- 
respondent mention “the new psychology.” I 
wonder is it not possible that this psychology, 
which for a good many years under the lead- 
ership of Freud and his disciples has been 
pointing out the dangers of inhibitions and of 
self-suppression, is the underlying cause of 
the present revolt of youth? Is it not possible 
that what began as a scientific or medical 
theory has become with the younger genera- 
tion a practical reaction against all authority 
and control and against what it considers 
Puritanism ? 

As one who has always believed in youth 
and sympathized with its passion for free- 
dom, I ‘ask myself whether, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, this irresponsible attitude 
of modern youth will not, if it continues, seri- 
ously undermine our civilization and lead 
ultimately to chaos and dark night. In other 
words, will it not lead not merely to “taste- 
lessness” as it surely does, but to an imper- 
manent and irresponsible state of civiliza- 
tion? For our civilization hos been built 
up on self-discipline and_ self-control, and 
now that so many of the old-time sanctions, 
social and religious, fail modern youth, still 
more does youth need self-control, or what 
the Greeks have called “temperance.” 

One may sympathize with youth’s rebellion 
against an external and none too wise au- 
thority, but se/f-control—control by the higher 
self—is another matter. Surely we do not 
want our new-found freedom to degenerate 
into license! S.A 

Boston, Mass. 
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This one is a joint answer to both 
articles from a mother and her daughter 
—a mother, by the way, of high stand- 
ing in public affairs: 


Y daughter, who is just married, and I, 

who am of the generation of the first 
writer on this question of manners and morals 
ot the vouth of today, are moved to write a 
joint answer. 

In the first place we are agreed on all the 
things which this first article and the last, 
carrying the opinions of the younger gen- 
eration, bring up for consideration which 
would tend to show that the two generations 
are, after all, not so very far apart. 

We think that the mother in the first in- 
stance showed both lack of intelligence and 
lack of imagination not to have known more 
about her daughter and to have waited until 
the girl was of college age before she really 
occupied herself with what was going on 
inside her mind. We cannot imagine having 
as little imagination or understanding as she 
showed. 

The second article shows one thing very 
clearly and that is that you cannot classify 
the younger generation as a whole any more 
than you can classify the older generation 
as a whole. We are all individuals, some 
girls behave in one way and some girls in 
another, just as they have from time imme- 
morial and just as boys have. The daughter 
in this case feels that it is idiotic to say that 
a girl cannot have a good time who does not 
go in for petting; on the other hand, she does 
think that the modern generation has more 
freedom and regards physical contacts as a 
much less extraordinary thing than did the 
generation of the 90’s. A kiss does not put 
her in a flutter and she considers that a girl 
of today is safer because she does not con- 
sider it such an event. She does not feel 
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that the majority of girls are carried away 
by their emotions to a greater extent than 
they were in the olden days; in fact, her 
remark was that the girl who was going to 
great lengths today probably had her coun- 
terpart in the former generation, though per- 
haps that former generation had been a little 
less open about it. 

We do not feel that this question of man- 
ners and morals between the sexes, though 
much is being made of it, is really a very 
vital one. We think that the question of far 
greater seriousness is the one of what these 
boys and girls are now considering as their 
ultimate worth-while objective in life. Par- 
ents worry a great deal about parties and 
behavior and manners, but these things seem 
to us the froth of existence. The crux of 
the matter is what these young people think 
in their serious moments and what they really 
intend to make of life. Here we will own 
to a certain amount of discouragement, and 
yet neither of us feels as yet that our knowl- 
edge is sufficient or that the young people 
have gone along far enough for us to tell 
whether they are going to pull their weight 
a little higher or drop it down a little lower. 


A sincere compliment for Mrs. Riis: 
I THANK you for Mary Riis’ article in the 


March number on a “Model Investment 
Program.” It is so understandable. We who 
live in little country towns far away from 
investment advisors cannot go over our list 
every six months with any one, and we read 
eagerly everything we can find, and much 
of it is not very dependable. 

Hamilton, Mo. M. S. D. 


Shall women join the parties? The 
question is good for many a debate. 

WAS very much interested in Frank 

Kent’s article in your March number. The 
only point on which I can’t agree with him 
is his advice to get into the parties. As con- 
stituted at present party membership leads 
either to utter compliance with the party dic- 
tates or to insurgency and powerlessness on 
the part of those who join. Logically, one 
must go into a party to do anything; prac- 
tically, it doesn’t seem to me to work that 
way. Of course, there are always exceptions. 

RutH McINTIRE DADOURIAN. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Dobyns’ story of her experiences 
with the Illinois Republican machine 
continues to interest. Here is a letter 
which we secured the permission of all 
concerned to publish. It is from Mrs. 
George Lorimer, President of the Re- 
publican Women of Pennsylvania. 


Y dear Mrs. Dobyns: Your story in the 

Woman CITIzEN under the heading 
“The Lady and the Tiger” has arrested my 
attention. 

I wanted to rise up and cheer at the end 
of every sentence—it is so exactly what we 
have found to be true here in Pennsylvania— 
and so ably expressed that I have quoted 
from it with joy. ALMA V. LorIMER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





We APPLAUD 

From the Kansas League of Women 
Voters comes this unique idea for an enter- 
tainment this next week in Topeka. Writes 
Miss Alice McFarland, executive secretary: 
“We are having a WoMAN CITIZEN meet- 
ing next week. We have written a skit and 
are having members explain briefly the fea- 
ture articles and departments of the magazine 
and expect to have the members present 
pledge themselves to get subscribers. We 
have also arranged to have a booth at the 
Woman’s Club community fair the last of 
this month.” 
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HO says Washington for Japa- 

nese cherry blossoms? They 
may come earlier there, but not more 
beautiful than ours, a fringing cloud 
of pale pink patterned with delicate 
branches against sky and water in 
Central Park, #%* We can hardly 
bear it when our neighbors on the bus 
won't even look, #*%* We lean for- 
ward, hintingly, to gaze, but so far we 
haven’t dared resort to nudging. *+* 
There’s more spring at home too—the 
very grandmother of all Easter lilies, 
a kind of matriarch with generations 
of lovely fragrant blooms about her. 
%%% And then, there are the tadpoles, 
another gift. *#%+* They live in a 
glass dish on our office desk, thanks to 
the nature-loving tendencies of a staff- 
member. *%* And they are the busi- 
est go-getters we ever saw. 
Bustling around just comes natural to 
them, #** We can only trust that the 
staff member is feeding them the right 
vitamines and calories and such. Per- 
sonally, we have never even read a 
book on “Feeding Tadpoles.” 
What bothers us more is what will 
happen when they get to leaping from 
their dish. We really can’t have a 
lagoon in the office. *#%* Especially 
as we have a new rug. #** No longer 
do we have to greet guests in contorted 
positions designed to hide the holes. 
We set our feet luxuriously on an un- 
rent softness, with fringe. #%** An- 
other gift. Now we get around 
to our troubles. #** It’s about these 
clubs. #%* And it isn’t just that the 
executives are a wee bit slow in an- 
swering letters. ##** We can under- 
stand that, and sympathize. *##*%* The 
sorrow that weighs us down is that 
there’s no rule about whether a club 
for women is a woman’s club or a 
women’s club. They get incorporated 
whichever way suits their fancy at the 
moment, and there we are—wrong 
about fifty per cent of the time, unless 
the staff spends hours in checking up 
which might be spent much _ better. 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


i We are thinking of getting up a 
crusade about it. #** Since we last 
dingbatted, we have attended the most 
goldenly splendid moving-picture 
house in the world, with an orchestra 
platform that moves up and down like 
a dumbwaiter, a stage so far from our 
gallery seat that it looked like some- 
thing in the next town, and some six 
thousand people crowding the place 
every evening. #*%* Well, we've been. 
%% Our Art-Associate Editor has a 
garden in her back lot (yes, in New 
York), and all the sparrows in her end 
of town heard about it. Seeds 
would be great, they thought. *%+* 
So nice of her. A scarecrow was 
needed. *#*%* They are commodities 
hard to come by in urban communities, 
but if you have a New York garden 
you must be resourceful, #** So she 
drafted a white yarn dog, and now he 
presides night and day in the garden, 
and the sparrows believe his woolly 
threats. #%%* Rather a cruel tale, in 
our opinion *%** except to the seeds. 
We'd feel worse about it if we 
didn’t recall the time when we tried 
to feed some sparrows on a_ whole- 
some diet of lettuce and were sneered 
at by the whole flock. #%#+* This de- 
partment is all puffed up over getting 
a copy of the Dodgeville Sun-Republic 
bearing a sticker—a printed sticker, 
mind you—reading EpItoR OF THE 
Dincpats. #%%* This is an age fairly 
strewn with the exploded shells of 
myths. #** The latest bit of wreck- 
age, if you are prepared to take stock 
in all this destruction, is Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat. #%*%* The Lord Mayor of 
London says that famous animal, sup- 
posed to have brought fame and for- 
tune to his remote predecessor, isn’t 
O.K.’d by history. #** Personally, we 
consider the Lord Mayor nosy. 
Of course that cat existed. #%* The 
first thing you know some one will be 
saying there’s no such thing as a Jab- 
berwock. #4 Anyhow, that Greek 
court kindly left Socrates guilty. 
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Heart to Heart 
The Tenth Woman 


~y UR mail the other day 
brought us a communica- 


tion which has so interest- 
ed us we want to pass it on to 
you. 

A renewal of a subscription 
carried a postscript, “Did you 
read my answer to The Tenth 
Woman in the Bookman some 
menths ago?” Frankly, we 
hadn't, and we wanted to, be- 
cause the article published in 
the Bookman, entitled, “One 
Woman in Ten,” had greatly 
aroused our attention. 

It was by James L. Ford, the 
author of the famous Literary 
Shop, and Mr. Ford graphically 
described the new interests an‘ 
activities and eager questionings 
of the woman of today who is 
looking at life, “her spirit shin- 
ing through clear eyes”. “She 
views life frankly and is able to 
see through many, though not 
all, of the fakes, shams and pre- 
tensions of the day.” 

Then he asked why someone 
did not publish a magazine for 
such women-—a magazine which 
should deal honestly and truth- 
fully with their new problems. 
“IT maintain that there is such 
a wide difference between her 
point of view and that of man, 
and so many subjects in which 
she has ‘a special interest that a 
journal devoted exclusively to 
those subjects and accurately re- 
flecting the qualities of her mind 
would surely find favor in her 
eyes.” 

We wrote Mr. Ford and sent 
him the current issues of the 
Woman Citizen, to which he re- 
plied with enthusiastic com- 
ment, and added, “Certainly 
you are doing your best to reach 
the Tenth Woman and eventu- 
ally you will prove that there 
are more of her than the other 
editors wot of.” 

We were curious to see our 
subscriber's answer to the Book- 
man; so, going back to the file, 


we found her letter and here 


it is. 


“I Fino that [ am ‘one woman 
in ten’, though I never sus- 
pected it until I read Mr. Ford’s 
article. 

“If the fact that a woman 
doesn’t care enough about the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the De- 
lineator, the Woman’s Home 
Companion and other women’s 
periodicals of that class to keep 
them on her magazine list en- 
titles one to any distinction, 
then I mean to claim this dis- 
tinction. 

“I had never thought that, be- 
cause I didn’t just dote on these 
papers, someone should go out 
of his path to publish something 
to meet my requirements—but 
have just gone on along all my 
life enjoying the Atlantic, the 
Bookman, the New Republic 
and other papers my husband 
likes—not forgetting the good 
old Saturday Evening Post. 

“However, if the ‘one in ten- 
er must have something of her 
very own—-I feel you have over- 
looked the Woman Citizen. My 
husband, who reads it much 
more carefully than I do, as- 
sures me that it presents politi- 
cal news with less bias than any 
paper he knows of: and has a 
good finance department which, 
while it may be written down a 
little to fit the intelligence of 
the ‘one in ten-er’ is yet sane 
and reliable. I know that its 
reviews of the new books and 
plays are interesting, and that it 
often contains articles which 
should be of interest to anyone, 
even though they treat mainly 
of the actions of women. It 
carries no fiction. In many ways 
it is quite sufficiently distin- 
guished to satisfy the most dis- 

criminating ‘one in ten-er.’ 
“Yours very truly, 


“Vip CHASE WEBB.” 
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The Busy Woman’s 
Life Saver 
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| } reps; | 
Doorway of Gulfport (Miss.) Entrance to Detroit Women’s 
Woman's Clul City Clas 
| © more marketing and ordering tor those guests you really want to see, but 
must admit it’s a nuisance to ask ‘way out to the house for lunch. No 
more hustling to the other end of the city to meet a business engagement. 
‘fl No more committee meetings in the drawing room at that very hour when daughter 
{ef ’ ; y i ] 
| wants to entertain the younger set for tea. No more eating alone when you are just 


dving to tell somebody about Mary's engagement. 


No Puzzle Now 


if It’s all solved and by women themselves. Every day hundreds of women in hun- 
dreds of cities are ‘phoning each other or saying as they cross each other’s paths- 
“Well, meet me at the club tomorrow and let’s talk it over.” 


i Women are proud—and with reason—of these clubs that they have planned and 
financed, built and furnished. Today the Woman's Club is the biggest business 
enterprise in which women are engaged in the United States. Through the develop- 
ment and management of the Woman's Club women have proved once and for all 
their efficiency, their sound judgment, their shrewdness, and their mastery of detail. 





Big Business in Feminine Clothes 


A fascinating subject, isn’t it?) The WOMAN CITizeN thinks so. By digging under 
the dry sticks and stones of women’s clubs, the CirizeN has discovered thrilling 
experience, adventure and success. From such material it has woven a series of 
articles as different from the usual ‘Club Items” as the progressive woman’s club of 
today is different from the gossiping, futile Literary Circle of yesterday. Some of 
the articles are on the general subject of the woman’s club, others interpret a de- 
tailed part of this club business, all are so absorbing, challenging, and at the same 
time of such practical service to every clubwoman that we hope you will accept our 
invitation to send your clubemember friend, or your own club reading room, the 
: CITIZEN for the next six months. The price is only one dollar (with the April num- 
ber containing the first club article included free). 











The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. Vhe April Civizen described a group of 
Clubhouses de Luxe. 


Please send the CiTizEN for six months aes a 
In this issue you will find a story of 


= plus the April issue to Clubhouses with Building Ambitions, 

” and some of these are highly de luxe 
RESEND Ree Geer iy Sith oc ee ae too. 

ree i rns Sm a baka gad Seg Nil ang Later will come articles on the Club- 


house Kitchen, What the Clubwoman 
Eats, How to Decorate the Clubhouse, 
How to Make the Clubhouse Work 
Twenty-four Hours a Day. 


Dice cack ia. he ae Ova Seedy ke eee ad 


A regular service department for club- 
women will follow the series of special 
ETI kee lots SR PTO, eRe yee Cos AE a articles. 
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